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The Beginnings of Biblical Scholarship 


An Introduction to the New Adult Bible Course 


By William F. Stinespring 
Professor of Old Testament, The Divinity School, Duke University 


Aumosr from the beginning of Christianity, 
the great minds of the Church began to apply 
themselves to the study, the understanding, and the 
translation of the Scriptures. Among the earliest 
biblical scholars may be mentioned Origen, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome. 


Origen was born at Alexandria, Egypt, about 
A.D. 185. After teaching in Alexandria for many 
years, he moved to Caesarea, in Palestine. He was 
one of the most distinguished of the early Church 
Fathers, being both a theologian and a biblical 
scholar. His literary output was tremendous. It 








has been estimated that he wrote six th 
separate works, though this is probably an 
geration. He studied Hebrew in order to re 
Old Testament in the original. As a part 

literary work, he compiled the celebrated “He» 
or sixfold Old Testament. This consisted 

Hebrew original, a transliteration into Greek | 
and the four principal Greek versions, all ar1 
in six parallel columns. Origen also prepared a 
rapla,” or fourfold Old Testament, omittin 
Hebrew and its transliteration. The Hexapl 
a monumental work of enormous size. It w 
posited in Caesarea, where it was consult 
Jerome. Later it disappeared, and only frag 
have been preserved to modern times. Orige 
in Tyre about A.D. 254. 

Following Origen came Eusebius, bishop o 
sarea in Palestine, about the year 260. He 
course, most famous for his work called Ecc 
tical History, and might be called the Fat! 
Church History. But he was interested also 
lecting the works of Origen and in biblical st 
He studied Hebrew with a Jewish teacher and 
commentaries on Psalms, Isaiah, and other b 
books. 

Jerome (about 340-420), born in Dalmatia 
Yugoslavia), surpassed all the Church Fath: 
knowledge of Hebrew. His native tongue was 
but he became a master of Greek also; then he 
Syriac and Hebrew and thus bridged East and 
in his learning. After student days in Ron 
traveled in the East and at Constantinople r 


name for himself as a translator of Orige! 


Eusebius. In 382 he was called back to Rom 
commissioned by Pope Damasus to revise th 
Latin translation of the Bible on the basis « 





Yeh 


Jerome’s translation of the Vulgate is the outstanding 
accomplishment of the pre-Reformation Church in the 
field of biblical scholarship. 


Johann Gutenberg was the first European to print with 
movable metal type. His first book was a Bible—about 
1456. (Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 








Greek versions. He set to work on the New Testa- 
ment first and soon had the Gospels and then the 
Epistles ready. He also started work on the Psalms. 

After the death of his patron, Pope Damasus, 
Jerome left Rome for Antioch. There he was joined 
by two wealthy Roman ladies, the widow Paula and 
her daughter, Eustochium, who had been a pupil 
of Jerome in Rome. These ladies brought along a 
whole band of maidens desirous of entering a nun- 
nery in Palestine. Jerome took the whole party on 
a tour of Egypt and Palestine, and then they all 
settled down at Bethlehem. Paula financed the build- 
ing of three convents for the women, and a mon- 
astery for men. 

In this monastery, Jerome took up his unfinished 
work of revising the existing Latin translation of 
the Old Testament on the basis of the Greek. But 
he soon saw that this plan was inadequate, and 
decided to make an entirely new translation on the 
basis of the Hebrew. He did not know enough 
Hebrew to accomplish this task alone, so he sought 
the guidance and instruction of several Jewish 
teachers and scholars. Three in particular are men- 
tioned, one of whom, Rabbi Ben Anina, had to come 
to Jerome secretly by night to avoid reprisals from 
other Jews. There was also one whose special duty 
it was to teach him Aramaic, the third language of 
Holy Scripture, in which parts of the books of 
Daniel and Ezra are written. 

Jerome finally produced a Latin translation, the 
famous Vulgate, which eventually became the official 
version of the Roman Catholic Church, although it 
was opposed at first. Jerome, having espoused the 
idea of the importance of the Hebrew text, declared 
that only the books in Hebrew (or Aramaic) were 
canonical or official Old Testament books. He called 


the others, which were peculiar to the Septuagint, or 
Greek Old Testament, apocryphal. Jerome is here 
the forerunner of Protestant practice introduced at 
the time of the Reformation. The Catholic Church 
did not and does not follow him in this. To the 
Catholic, the books of the Apocrypha are real Scrip- 
ture with scarcely less authority than the other 


books. Jerome also produced commentaries on a 
number of biblical books, but his translation of the 
Vulgate remains the outstanding accomplishment of 
the pre-Reformation Church in the field of biblical 
scholarship. 

During the next thousand years, Christianity 
spread all over Europe, the papal system developed 
and grew corrupt, and Latin became a dead lan- 
guage, giving way to the modern languages and 
dialects which we know today. The problems of 
ecclesiastical corruption and of translating the Bible 
into the vernaculars arose. 

A significant figure was John Wycliffe, the Eng- 
lishman, who lived from about 1320 to 1384. A 
distinguished scholar of Oxford University, he be- 
came a popular preacher who developed trenchant 
criticisms of the folly and corruption of the clergy. 
He also sympathized with the antipapal and anti- 
hierarchical tendencies that were rife in English 
politics at the time. Wycliffe arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Scriptures are the only law of the 
Church, the supreme authority and great charter of 
the Christian religion. He did not utterly reject 
the Papacy and put the Bible in its place, as did the 
later reformers. He nevertheless laid the ground- 
work for such a reform. 


Martin Luther completed his translation of the Bible in 
1534. (Schoenfeld Collection, from Three Lions.) 


Reading the forbidden Bible translations, if discovered, 
often meant burning at the stake. (From painting by 
Karel Oooms; Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions.) 








Since Wycliffe was convinced that the Bible 
the only true law of God, he determined to gi 
to the common people: first, by translating 
having it translated into the vernacular; and se: 
by sending out “poor” or “simple” priests to p 
and expound Scripture and doctrine as he anc 
followers saw them. The translation mad 
Wycliffe and his helpers became, in its severa 
visions, one of the great influences in molding 
English language into a standard form. 

Wycliffe himself worked only on the New T 
ment. His friend and disciple, Nicholas of Here 
was largely responsible for the Old Testan 
There was no attempt to go back to the oris 
languages: Jerome’s Vulgate furnished the 
from which the translation was made. 

After the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
Renaissance made rapid progress, and bil 
studies came in for their share of stimulation 
1516 Erasmus published the first edition of his 
of the New Testament. This was the first pri 
Greek New Testament. At the same time there 
being printed under the patronage of Cari 
Ximenes of Spain the famous Complutensian | 
glot in six volumes. In the New Testament 
contained the Greek and Latin in parallel colu: 
In the Old Testament, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Aramaic versions were given. This monume 
work, which reminds us of Origen’s Hexapla, 
peared in 1522. It was compiled by a numbe 
famous scholars, and is said to have cost the ; 
Cardinal more than half a million ducats. 

While Greek studies were more in evidence, 
brew was not neglected. The first printed Hel 
Old Testament appeared in 1488. The Chris 
study of Hebrew grammar in the modern age be« 
with Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522), the Ger 
humanist. Reuchlin had learned his Hebrew f 
the Jews, and he gratefully defended them aga 
the attacks of anti-Semites. He resisted the 
pression of Jewish books and advocated the fo: 


ing of chairs of Hebrew studies in every Ger! 


university. 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) in turn imbibed 
spirit of the new age. His own words are 1 
eloquent on this point: 

“Not in vain did God have his Scriptures set d 
in these two languages alone—the Old Testan 
in Hebrew, the New in Greek. The languages, th 
fore, that God did not despise but chose abov« 
others for His Word, we too ought to honor abov 
others. ... 

“And let us be sure of this: we shall not 
preserve the Gospel without the languages. 
languages are the sheath in which this sword of 
Spirit is contained; they are the vessel in whic! 
hold this wine; they are the larder in which 
food is stored; and as the Gospel itself says, 
are the baskets in which we bear these loaves 
fishes and fragments. . . . Hence it is certain 
unless the languages remain the Gospel must fir 
perish.” 


Luther’s own chief contribution to biblical sch: 
ship was his translation of the Scriptures into ‘ 
man, completed in 1534. This translation wa: 
well done that it practically fixed the form of 
modern German language. 

John Calvin (1509-1564), the next great Pr: 
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tant reformer, was also an ardent student of the 
Bible, and left, among his voluminous literary works, 
homilies or commentaries on nearly all the books 
of Scripture. 

The history of printed English Bibles is a saga 
of brave and devout men, often working under dif- 
ficult conditions and ever enduring persecution and 
martyrdom. We have space only to enumerate some 
of the more outstanding names and versions: Wil- 
liam Tyndale (burned at the stake 1536), Miles 
Coverdale (first edition, 1535), “The Great Bible” 
(1539), “The Genevan Bible” (1560), “The Bishop’s 
Bible” (1568), and the Reims-Douay Version. This 
latter was produced by Roman Catholic refugees 
from England to offset the various Protestant ver- 
sions. The New Testament was published at Rheims, 
France, in 1582, and the Old Testament at Douay 
in 1609-10. This version is based entirely on the 
Latin Vulgate. Although its English style is not 
very good, owing to too close adherence to the 
Latin, it remains the official English Bible of the 
Catholic Church. 

The culmination of this English Bible movement 
was the Authorized or King James Version of 1611, 
which still remains the most familiar Bible to all 
English-speaking Protestants. The need for a stan- 
dard version was felt once the Reformation was 
firmly established in England. King James I ap- 
pointed a committee of the best available scholars 
for the task. They did their work so well that for 
more than three hundred years their translation 
has been the most beloved possession of all English- 
speaking Protestants. And, like Luther’s German 
translation, it has played a great part in the forma- 
tion and fixation of the English language, and has 
left its impress on innumerable non-Biblical English 
literary works. 

With the completion of the King James Version, 
it may be said that the long preparatory period of 
Biblical scholarship came to an end. The study of 
Greek and Hebrew had been revived, the right of 
the layman to have the Bible in his own language 
had been established by Protestantism, and the in- 
vention of printing provided for wide dissemination 
of Bibles. 

But the Renaissance and the Reformation opened 
the gateway to a new world of study and scholarship. 

Then followed the rise of modern science and the - 
development of the so-called scientific method. Now 
we live in a modern Occidental world to which we 
must interpret an ancient Oriental Bible. Obviously, 
something more is needed than a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek and the ability to make good 
translations. 

Luther and Calvin led the way by insisting on 
the plain literal meaning of Scripture in opposition 
to the fanciful allegorical interpretation that had 
been in vogue for centuries. Once it was under- 
stood that the Bible meant what it said and did not 
speak in riddles, the modern mind could begin to 
grapple with the contents of this familiar, yet 
strange, Oriental book. 

This grappling of the modern mind with Scripture 
has produced what is called in general “Biblical 
criticism.” There are three kinds: (1) textual 
criticism, also called lower criticism; (2) literary 
criticism; and (3) historical criticism. 


[CONTINUED ‘ON PAGE 17] 
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“The Manuscript Book”; artist, John W. Alexander. 





(Copyright H. K. T.; Gramstorff Bros.) 
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Oct. 3: WHAT IS THE OLD 
TESTAMENT? 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


We are starting upon a study of the Old Testa- 
ment. It will not be a detailed study, book by book 
or passage by passage, but rather an attempt to 
get an over-all picture of the whole collection of 
39 books. Specific Scripture passages will not be 
assigned, but large sections will be reviewed in each 
lesson, and it will be a pity if the teacher cannot 
induce the pupils to do some intelligently directed 
reading in the Bible itself, and thus to become 
more familiar with the great classic. Even though 
many do not read the Bible, we have all been familiar 
with its existence and its place in the Church for 
so long that we take it for granted, and many false 
ideas result. 

; In the first place, we call the Bible a book, but 
it is not a book at all, but a collection of pamphlets, 
a small library. The very word “Bible” was orig- 
inally, a plural word meaning “little books” or 
“booklets,” and during most of their existence most 
of these 66 pamphlets were not bound together, but 


existed as separate volumes. They were written 
over a span of more than a thousand years, in three 
different languages (Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek), 
representing two different religions, Judaism and 
Christianity. And they contain almost every kind 
of literature; poetry and prose, sober fact and pure 
fancy. 

This study is limited to the Old Testament, which 
was never called a “Testament” by those who created 
and first used it. “Testament” means “will,’”’ which 
was a mistranslation of the Greek word which should 
have been translated “Covenant,” meaning God’s 
way of dealing with people. When the early Chris- 
tians took over the Jewish Scriptures to be the first 
part of their Christian Bible, they called it the “Old 
Covenant,” or God’s way of dealing with people 
back in the days of ancient Israel, while the “New 
Covenant” told of God’s dealings through Christ. 

The Old Testament was not originally a Christian 
collection. Not a word of it was written by a Chris- 
tian, for it was all written centuries before Jesus 
was born. It was the Bible of the Jewish religion, 
and still is. Because Christianity grew out of 
Judaism, and all the earliest Christians were Jews, 
they naturally took their Bible over into Christian- 
ity, and much of Christianity cannot be understood 
unless we trace its rise in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Nor is the Old Testament the same for all who 
use it. In the first century, the Greek-speaking Jews 
had in their Bible all that was in the Bible of their 
Hebrew-speaking kinsmen, but they also accepted a 
few other books in addition. Today the Roman 











Archway of a tomb at Jebeil (Byblos) on the Me: 
ranean Sea. The word Bible is supposed to have 
from Byblos, the ancient home of papyrus-making 
book-publishing. (Photo by Adelbert Bartlett) 


Catholic part of Christianity has the longer 
Testament of the Greek-speaking Jews, whil: 
Protestant churches have the shorter Old T 
ment of the Hebrew-speaking Jews. 


It will be interesting if the teacher can tak 
class copies of the following, or as many of the! 
possible: a King James Version, a Roman Cat 
(Douay) version, a Jewish Bible, one of the 1 
modern translations such as the American Re\ 
Version or Moffatt’s translation. The class 
notice, (1) the different number of books and di 
ent names of the Catholic Bible, (2) the diffe 
order in the Jewish Bible, (3) the writing of 
verse as a separate paragraph in the King Ja 
Version, and (4) the printing of the poetic sect 
such as Job and Psalms in poetic form in the | 
translations. 

Of course there were no chapters and verse 
the books as the authors wrote them. Chapter « 
sions were introduced in the twelfth century 
verse divisions in the sixteenth, as convenience 
looking up passages. They still serve that purp 
but they interfere with the continuous readin; 
the books as the authors expected them to be rea 

No writer of any part of the Bible had any 
that what he was writing would ever be in a Bi 
He was writing for the immediate situation v 
which he was confronted, because he had someth 
to say. All of the books circulated for generati: 
most of them for many centuries, before they w 
separated from other writings and recognized 
“Sacred Scriptures.” Their messages stood 
test of time before they were accepted because 





their merit, which increases our confidence that we, 
too, should be able to recognize their worth. 


We shall never have a final, or perfect, edition of 
the Old Testament, and for many reasons. (1) The 
oldest manuscripts in existence were written many 
centuries after the books were composed. Over and 
over they were copied by hand, and mistakes were 
made in the copying. Many such mistakes can be 
corrected by comparing manuscript with manu- 
script. (2) None of the books was written in Eng- 
lish. They have had to be translated, and no trans- 
lation is exactly like the original. The King James 
Version of Psalms 19:3, for instance, translates 
“There is no speech nor language, where their voice 
is not heard,” while the Revised version has 


“There is no speech nor language; 
Their voice is not heard.” 


The two meanings are entirely different. (3) 
Language constantly changes, and words become 
obsolete or change their meanings. In the King 
James Version “let”? means to hinder, and “reins” 
means kidneys. 


It is thus apparent that the newer translations, 
though later in time, are attempts to get back nearer 
to the original meanings. In a sense they are older 
than the earlier versions. 


Our study for a while will be in these Jewish 
Scriptures. Some people are confused because parts 
of them do not seem to be up to the Christian level 
of morals or religion, but the study is well worth 
while: (1) The Jewish Scriptures furnish the back- 


“Storytelling”; artist, C. L. Woodward. 


(Copyright, 
Providence Lithograph Co.) 
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ground of Christianity, and we cannot understand 
the rise of Christianity unless we are familiar with 
them. (2) Many parts, of course, are of supreme 
value in themselves. We would treasure the Ten 
Commandments and the Twenty-third Psalm if we 
found them entirely outside of any Bible. (3) The 
historic process which the Old Testament records, 
reveals God at work. We accept Jesus as God’s 
final revelation, but God did not wait till the birth 
of Jesus to begin to reveal himself. He is constantly 
at work in history, and even at its lowest levels we 
can see him raising it to something higher. (4) As 
we look back, we can see the way we have come. 
We thus get a sense of direction, and understand 
better the road ahead of us. 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


Most of us who teach have been looking forward 
to the time when there would be a connected, well- 
planned Bible study. That time has come. This new 
study will give an excellent opportunity for all of 
us, both students and teachers, to fulfill the deep 
longing to become familiar with the Bible. 

The purpose of this new Bible study is to help 
students understand how, why, and when various 
portions of the Bible were written and what these 
Scriptures meant then and what they mean today. 
Deeply consecrated, intelligent scholars have been 
working on these problems for ages, and what they 
have learned through years of study and devotion 
will be included in this study. That means both 
teachers and students will have the opportunity to 
meet new ideas and gain new understanding and in- 
sight into the Bible. Some new ideas may sound 
strange at first but never forget that they come from 
the combined thinking of great Christian scholars 
who have given their lives to make the Bible more 
accurately understood. 

These lessons are not something that can be pre- 
pared in a few minutes, but we know that teaching 
others the word of God is worthy of time and 
effort. The class members will get more out of these 
lessons because of the hard work we do in prepara- 
tion, and they too should be led to spend some time 
in study. A teacher should have a general plan of 
study and preparation to do his best work. The plan 
which I have found most helpful is as follows: 


1. Reading: When he first receives Adult Student 
and ADULT TEACHER, the teacher should examine 
carefully the materials for the next month. If pos- 
sible, he should read this material at one sitting, in 
order to catch the continuity and to make some over- 
all plans. Next he should read the Bible materials 
included in the study. Jotting down notes and ideas 
as he reads will help. He should then go to the books 
he has available and read the related materials. 


2. Purpose: Next, the teacher needs to decide 
what he hopes to accomplish in teaching these les- 
sons, not in general terms, but in specific informa- 
tion, attitudes, and actions which shall result. I 
have found it helpful to write it down this way: “I 


will consider this lesson (or unit) successful if these 
things result”—and then list the things I hope will 
be achieved. 

3. Teaching Plan: A teaching plan either in the 
mind or written out is necessary if the desired ends 
are to be achieved. This should include, in addition 
to the specific purposes spoken of above, a plan or 
procedure. Each week there will be such a plan in 
ADULT TEACHER. This can be used or rejected ac- 
cording to the desire and needs of the teacher. If 
used, it should be carefully studied until it actually 
becomes a part of the teacher himself and changes 
and adjustments should be made to fit the plan to 
the local situation. 


4. Prayer: Possibly this should have been listed 
first, for a consecrated teacher must spend much 
time in prayer throughout his preparation. Prayer 
cannot be a substitute for study but certainly study 
is no substitute for prayer. 

Now let us turn to the teaching plan for October 
3. We may consider this lesson successful if, at the 
end of it, members of the class understand: (1) 
what the Old Testament is; (2) why there are chap- 
ters and verses, their purpose and the problem they 
create; (3) what differences there are in the various 
books and how they got their titles; (4) the differ- 
ent types of literature in the Old Testament; and 
(5) that the Bible is a great source of information 
and inspiration concerning God and man. 

Introductory Statement: We are beginning today 
what should prove to be a very helpful and fascinat- 
ing study. All of us know something of the Bible, 
yet all of us want to understand it better. This is 
our opportunity. For you to get the most out of the 
study you will want to read the lessons in Adult 
Student each week and the Bible section to which 
references are given in the lesson. Each of us will 
need to bring our Bibles every Sunday. 

An explanation concerning the various transla- 
tions may be in order. Information concerning this 
can be found in the introductory article by Dr. 
Stinespring (pp. 1-4). See also Dr. Smart’s “Bib- 
lical Interpretations.” 

Questions and Discussion: (Usually it is more 
helpful to the students to participate in the class 
session rather than just to listen. Therefore, the 
plan below is primarily in the form of questions 
which are not to show up the lack of information 
on the part of a class member, but to stimulate 
thought and study. Avoid letting one or two per- 
sons answer all the questions. If the class is so large 
that discussion does not seem the best procedure, 
then the questions listed below may be used as the 
lecture outline. ) 

I. Chapters and Verses: 

1. Did the writers of the Bible divide their writ- 
ings into chapters and verses? 

2. Who made these divisions? Why? When? 

3. In what way are these divisions helpful? 

4, What problem do they create? 

5. Is your Bible divided into paragraphs? What 
is the purpose of a paragraph? 

6. What should the chapters and verses mean to 
us as we study the Bible? 

II. The Books of the Bible: 

1. Were all the books written by the same person? 

2. Were they written in the order in which they 
appear in the Bible? 






































“Abraham Visited by the Angels”; artist, Anton: 


8. Are they all actually books? What woul 
call the shorter ones? 

4. Look at the index in the front of your B 
Which are some of the long books? Which are 
shorter ones? 


III. The Titles of the Books: 

1. How did the books get their names? Wer 
of them named after their authors? Name s 
that were. 

2. Name some that received their names bec: 
of their subject matter. 

4. What form was the Old Testament in w 
Jesus read from Isaiah? What language was it 
What was that translation called? 


IV. The Order of the Books: 

1. What major divisions do we find in the wv 
ings of the Old Testament? (This might be put 
a blackboard if one is available.) 

2. Look in your Bible for the books of the Pe: 
teuch. 

3. Look in your Bible for the books of narrat 
and history. 

4. Find the books of poetry. 

5. Locate the books of the prophets. 

We shall be talking much about these divisic 


Statement by teacher: Next Sunday we begi 
study on “Backgrounds of Hebrew History.” To 
the most out of it, you should scan the lessons 
the remainder of October and read carefully the r 
terials in Adult Student for next Sunday and 
story of Abraham in Genesis 12 through 24. 
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da Saliba. 





(National Gallery of Art, Kress Collection) 


Oct. 10: ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Our study of the Old Testament begins naturally 
with Genesis. Though it is first in place, Genesis 
was not first in time; for it was written quite late, 
after the collapse of the Jewish state. The tradi- 
tional assumption that it was written by Moses is 
simply part of the Israelites’ idea that all their 
Law came from Moses, an idea which had much more 
to do with the origin of their religion than with the 
authorship of the books which tell about it. 

The name “Genesis” is from the Greek word which 
means “beginning,” and was not applied to our book 
until a later date, when the Old Testament had been 
translated into Greek. It is interesting to read the 
book of Genesis through, noticing how many things 
have their origins explained in it: the beginning of 
all things in creation, the beginning of sin, of work, 
of animal sacrifice, of different languages, of differ- 
ent races, of the rainbow, of the organ, etc. Most 
detailed, and most important for our purpose, is the 
origin of the Chosen People in Abraham. 

Abraham is the outstanding character of the 
book of Genesis, unless one should say more ac- 
curately that God is the real hero. Abraham is rep- 
resented as the beginning of the chosen people as a 
race, and also of their religion. Today three of the 
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world’s great religions claim to have come down 
from Abraham. He was the Father of Judaism; 
through Judaism he was the Father of Christianity, 
and the Mohammedans, too, claim him as their an- 
cestor and revere him as one of their saints. 

A few years ago, many scholars were inclined to 
doubt the existence of Abraham and the other patri- 
archs. They thought that they were merely personi- 
fications of tribes or larger groups. But more re- 
cent study, specially in archaeology, makes such a 
view less tenable today. 

It was inevitable that in primitive, unscientific 
times all sorts of stories and legends should gather 
around such heroes of the past. Even today we do 
the same thing for such heroes as Wesley, Washing- 
ton, and Lincoln. A friend of mine is fond of saying 
that George Washington may never have told a 
lie, but that the man who invented that cherry tree 
story is hard to beat! 

Sometimes the same story is told in different 
ways, as in the case of the two stories of creation in 
the first and second chapters of Genesis. Sometimes, 
as so often happens today, the same story, passed 
from mouth to mouth for centuries before being 
written down, is eventually attached to different 
persons. Interesting illustrations may be seen by 
comparing Genesis 12:10-20; chapter 20, and 26: 
1-11, and by comparing chapters 16 and 21. 

It is a pity that so much misdirected effort has 
been devoted to attempt to prove the scientific and 
historic accuracy of these ancient stories. Their 
value is not in scientific and historic recording. 
Their value is twofold. First, they reflect the genius 
and the ideals of the people. If one could know the 
stories told by the people of any civilization, he 
would know much about its inner nature. People 
keep alive in the stories of their heroes those quali- 


Rebekah and the servant of Abraham, Genesis 24:15. 
Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons) 





ties which they cherish most highly, and which they 
like to think are characteristic of themselves. And 
secondly, such stories influence the future. They 
are not only the results of a people’s distinctive 
nature; they are also the creators of it. They are 
the “materials of religious education” by which the 
ideals and standards of each new generation are 
largely fashioned. 

We are not reviewing in this brief article the old 
stories about Abraham; his call out of Ur (or 
Haran), his relations with Lot and with the Canaa- 
nites, his migration to Egypt, God’s covenant with 
him, the miraculous birth of Isaac, the offering of 
Isaac, and all the rest. The teacher should review 
them in Genesis 11:27 through 25:8. But as we 
look at them as a grotip, and realize that they were 
part of the heritage of every Jew, the atmosphere 
which he breathed and the ideals in the light 
of which he grew up, two or three things are 
significant. 

The first and most important we are likely to over- 
look because it is so familiar. The Jews’ interpreta- 
tion of Judaism was entirely religious. His nation 
came into existence because God willed it. We 
should think of others for the sake of contrast. 
America has its great traditions and its Fourth of 
July. England, too, looks back on a proud history. 
Nazi Germany was created by conditions which fol- 
lowed World War I. Russia is the result of many 
sociological forces. In a sense we can explain them 
all in terms of man’s struggles and experiences. But 
the Jew had only one word to speak: Judaism was 
God’s idea, and he called Abraham from the East to 
make it real. 

Secondly, God made a treaty with Abraham. 
There were definite promise and obligation on both 
sides. Primitive gods were likely to be whimsical, 


The burning of Sodom and Gomorrah, Genesis 19:24. 
Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons) 
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temperamental, cruel, and often unpredictable 
Israel had from the first a covenant-keeping 
who recognized his own obligations and ex; 
Abraham to recognize his. Over and over the s 
stress the obedience of Abraham. This cov 
relationship was largely responsible for th« 
that Jehovah worship later developed into a | 
ethical religion, while the neighboring cults 
little above their primitive superstitions. 
Thirdly, the Jew knew that from the begi 
his Jehovah had been a God of grace. Christia1 
usually unfair to the Old Testament at this 
They represent the religion of the Old Testam« 
a religion of stern law, to be replaced by lov 
grace in Christianity. But this was not true « 
Old Testament. God called Abraham as an : 
graciousness, without the slightest idea of me 
Abraham’s part. And practically all the s 
hinge on the fact that Jehovah in his grace was 
tecting Abraham and caring for his interests. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


With this lesson we begin a unit of study v 
will run through Sunday, November 14. Inc! 
is a study of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, the Cre 
(two lessons), and a general survey of the bo 
Genesis. This study will be successful if at th: 
the members of the class have a comprehe! 
understanding of Genesis and its major charac 
It will be helpful if the teacher will read al 
materials on these lessons in both Adult Studen 
ADULT TEACHER. 

Read again what Longacre and Smart have 
ten about Abraham. Also if you have obtained « 
books see what they have to offer. Now study 
story of Abraham as found in Genesis 11:27 thr: 
25:8. Then study carefully this teaching plan 
work out your own procedure, using whatever 
of this may prove helpful. 

Today’s purpose: I will consider this lesson 
cessful if at the end of it the members of the 
have an understanding of the story of Abraham 
background out of which it was written, and 
meaning of it. 

Procedure: An introductory statement ma) 
made reminding the class of last Sunday’s dis 
sion and telling of this new unit of study and \ 
it will include. Then say something about the 
ject of this first lesson of the unit and why Abra 
is the first character to be discussed. Here 
some suggestions for questions and discussion 


I. The Book of Genesis: 


1. Do you know how many separate parts t 
are to the book of Genesis? 

2. Open your Bibles and let us look briefi; 
the four sections. What is the major theme of e: 
We shall study each of these sections during 
next six Sundays. 

3. Why is this book called Genesis? What « 
the word mean? Do we use the same root w 
today? (Genetics, generate.) 

4. Why do we call this form of writing as fo 
in the book of Genesis “stories”? What do we m 
by this term “story”? Is it correctly applied he 
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Jacob’s well, located on the parcel of land purchased 
by Jacob “for a hundred lambs.” From here Joseph was 
sold into slavery. It was at this well Jesus talked with 
the Samaritan woman. (Religious News Service Photo) 


II. Collecting the Stories: 


1. (Draw a diagram on the blackboard similar 
to the one in Longacre’s lesson materials, marking 
it as he has.) How did the stories of Genesis get 
down to the day of Moses? 

2. Who wrote this book? Why do our best Bible 
scholars today think that Moses did not? 

3. Does it take any value away from the book 
for us not to know the name of the persons who 
wrote it? 


III. The Typical Story: 


1. What are the characteristics of the narratives 
of this story? 

2. Do they have human interest? 

3. Are they a consecutive biography of Abra- 
ham? 

4. Do they recognize a high degree of civilization 
in the day of Abraham? Was there? 


IV. The Story of Abraham: 


Tell briefly the story of Abraham as found in 
Genesis 11:27 through 25:8. Do not spend more than 
five minutes in relating the story. Try to make 
Abraham, his life, his problems, his faith, his 
achievements live for your class. Do not point out 
the moral of the story, but bring this out in the 
discussion which will arise from questions such as: 


1. Why was this story of Abraham remembered 
and repeated by the children of Israel? Bring out 
the fact in the discussion and through other ques- 
tions that this was the story of the origin of their 
race and so was of great importance to the Hebrews. 

2. What were some of the major problems that 
Abraham faced? Keep pushing this question and 
similar ones until they have brought out such prob- 
lems as: Leaving his homeland for a foreign land; 
facing starvation by famine; how he should treat 
Lot when one of them had to take a poorer and one 
a richer section of the country; the question of ac- 
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cepting the spoils of war; the problem of being with- 
out a child when God had promised him a son; the 
question of whether to obey God and sacrifice his 
son and so end his opportunity to become father of 
a great race. 

38. What characteristics of Abraham would you 
rather have in your life? Let different members of 
the class express themselves. When one has an- 
swered, ask him, “Why would you prefer that one?” 
(Remember that the question “Why?” is the best 
way to keep a discussion from being superficial. It 
makes a person give a reason for his statement. Good 
discussion leaders often use “Why?’’) 

4. Do you consider Abraham an admirable man? 
Why? What made him of such fine character? The 
answer should include his relationship to God. 

5. Do you consider Abraham the major person- 
ality in this story? Why not? God is the most im- 
portant personality, isn’t He? Why do you think so? 

6. What had even these early people learned 
about God? This question and others should lead 
to a realization that even in that day people realized 
that God cares about persons; he is dependable; he 
keeps his promises. 


In conclusion you may want to say that today we 
have been discussing a man who believed in God and 
a God who believes in man. We still study about 
that man today because he found the secret to great 
living. Any one of us can have that secret, for we 
still have that same God. 

Ask everyone to read the lesson for next Sunday 
in Adult Student and to read Genesis 25 through 
36. Ask three different persons to tell various parts 
of the story of Jacob, such as (1) his early relations 
with Esau, (2) his relation with Laban, and (8) 
his later relations with Esau. 


Jacob steals the blessing, Genesis 27:27. Gustave Doré, 
artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons) 





Oct. 17: JACOB 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Of the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the second plays a very small part except as 
he is connected with the careers of those on each side 
of him. Isaac is significant in the Abraham stories 
of the miraculous birth, and of his father’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice him. He is significant in the career 
of Jacob chiefly in connection with Jacob’s defraud- 
ing of his brother Esau. Otherwise he is colorless, 
serving chiefly as a connecting link through which 
the birthright is transmitted to subsequent genera- 
tions. It is surprising that later Judaism, down in 
New Testament times, developed the most elaborate 
mythology about him, making him almost divine. 

The story of Jacob is one of the hardest for mod- 
erns to read. Almost inevitably we read it in the 
light of later ethical standards which were not in 
the mind of the author. We feel that we must make 
Jacob a hero because he was one of the patriarchs, 
God’s chosen. But he simply will not fit into our 
modern standards. His very name means “Sup- 
planter,” one who takes advantage of others, and 
his career abundantly justified the name. 

Then when we cannot fit Jacob into our ethical 
patterns, we turn on him accusingly and blame him 
for his conduct. But this is equally unjustified, for 
he eannot be blamed for failing to live up to stand- 
ards which he did not even know. It should be care- 
fully noted, in reading these stories, that the author 
does not blame him, that God seems to approve of 
him and bless him, and that in the end even his 
brother and his father are all cordiality in their 
treatment of him (cf. specially Genesis 33:1-17). 

We approach these stories from the right angle 
when we realize that they are the hero stories 
through which the Jews, long after the events de- 
scribed, explained the dealings of God with them, 
and the tortuous ways by which he was able to estab- 
lish them as a people and to preside over their des- 
tiny. Even in our more ethical age, we can be 
grateful for God’s leadership without approving all 
the acts of those whom he used as leaders. If God 
had anything to do with the establishing of our de- 
mocracy, he must have used George the Third of 
England, and he certainly made great use of John 
Calvin, who burned a man at the stake. Our theme 
is not “What a good man Jacob was!” but rather 
“How wonderful has been the leadership of God!” 

Jacob was the founder of Israel, Israel being the 
name which was given him after his wrestling with 
the angel (Genesis 32:28; 35:10), and it is signifi- 
cant that down through history the people were 
called “Israelites” and not “Abrahamites.” Just as 
Jacob was the founder of the Israelites, so his 
brother Esau was founder of the Edomites, and the 
struggles between the two brothers is but a reflec- 
tion of the ceaseless struggles between Israel and 
Edom. It was very important to understand that 
God had chosen Jacob in spite of the fact that Esau 
was older. If God had chosen Esau, the Edomites 
would have been God’s chosen people. It is not sur- 
prising that the transfer of the birthright was so 
important that two different accounts of it got into 
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Joseph sold to the Midianites, Genesis 37:25. G 
Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons) 


circulation (cf. Genesis 25:27-34; 27:1-27). 
the poetic blessings which the aged Isaac gav 
two sons (Genesis 27:27-29, 39-40) really des 
the nations Israel and Edom, not the two bro 

The teacher should familiarize himself with 
stories, specially the gaining of the birthrigh 
experiences with Laban, and the return and me 
with Esau, but he should think of them as a 
looking back on the way God has worked i! 
past to establish his people. God secured for . 
the birthright because God had chosen him fror 
womb. God met him at Bethel and encourage 
flight. While with Laban, he was clever enous 
get a large family and large possessions, and 
tually he returned to Canaan to be the head 
great people. The original significance of wres 
with the angel has probably been lost in antiq 
and the evangelical use which Charles Wesley 1 
of it in his famous hymn, “Come, O Thou Tra 
Unknown,” is a modernization. 

While he was reading of God’s providential le: 
ship, the Jew also learned the origin of the nam 
some of his sacred places, specially Bethel, or 
the most famous of Jewish sanctuaries (Ge! 
28:11-19; 35:1-7), and Peniel (Genesis 32: 
Such stories would linger about the places 
which they were associated. 

Such stories, part fact and part elaboratio: 
they passed from mouth to mouth in the hom 
on long, slow journeys, built up the faith of t 
people in their God and their destiny. There i 


attempt to picture the ideal man, and in fact t! 


is no picture of the ideal man anywhere in 
Old Testament. Even Abraham and Moses fall 
short of perfection. The ancients were not hel 
as ethical models. They were very earthy men, 
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the rest of us. But God used them, as he can use us, 
and under God’s providence they became the leaders 
through whom he worked his purpose. All of which 
means that the Jew found these stories in a sense 
contemporary. The God who led still leads, and 
if he has brought us this far, we can trust him to 
continue to lead, overruling all our fortunes until 
eventually his perfect kingdom shall be realized. 


Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The first thing you will want to do is to become 
familiar with the stories concerning Jacob, their 
importance for the Hebrew people and their im- 
plications for today. Therefore, read carefully what 
Smart has written about this lesson. Turn next to 
your Bible and read Genesis 25 through 36, and 
after that read Longacre’s comments in Adult Stu- 
dent. New, if you have additional resource books, 
turn to them and see what they have to add. 

In considering the suggested lesson plan which 
follows, as always, use only that part which will 
prove helpful. However, before discarding this 
entirely be. sure you have worked out another plan 
which will more adequately meet the needs of your 
class. Also keep in mind always that sometimes it 
is wise to give more than one period to a lesson. You 
do not have to study a certain lesson on a specific 
Sunday, but rather use the materials in the way 
which best will help your class. 

Today’s purpose: I will consider this lesson suc- 
cessful if the students see in the stories of Jacob 
how God works with imperfect people to bring about 
his great purposes, and if the students accept the 
implication of this for their own lives. 

Introduction: It may be good to start this Sun- 
day’s lesson with a statement like this: “Last Sun- 
day we were talking about the story of Abraham 
as found in the book of Genesis. The most important 
part of that story for us was to see how, even in 
the long ago, religious men recognized that there 
could be a close, personal relationship between a 
man and his God. This, of course, was the thing 
Jesus talked about so much. We experienced in 
that lesson a realization of the dependability of God 
and his demands on man for obedience. When in 
the life of Abraham was this obedience most tried?” 
Someone in the class will likely answer, “At the 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac.” 

You may want to ask two or three questions about 
Isaac to show how his importance lay in the fact 
that he was the connecting link between Abraham 
and Jacob. This introduction should take not more 
than five minutes, as it is only to point out what was 
discovered last Sunday and link it with the lesson 
for this Sunday. 

The Story of Jacob: If you asked three or four 
persons to report on the various aspects of the life 
of Jacob, you will want to call on each now to tell 
his part. Emphasize that you want only the out- 
standing events and no one should take more than 
three minutes. If you did not make this assignment, 
then you can tell the story, taking only a few min- 
utes to do it. 
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Questions and Discussion 


1. Do you consider Jacob an admirable char- 
acter? Why or why not? How did his ethical stand- 
ards compare with those of Jesus? Did his name 
indicate the type of person he was? What did it 
mean? (In asking these questions, as always in a 
discussion, they should not be asked in rapid suc- 
cession as a quizmaster would, but each one asked 
and discussed until it is adequately dealt with and 
then move to the next one, and so on through the 
discussion. Sometimes it helps to ask the same ques- 
tion in several different ways so as to make clear 
the query or to stimulate thought.) 


2. If Jacob was not an admirable character, 
would you consider him a scoundrel? This question 
should lead the class to realize what Smart has 
pointed out: that Jacob should not be judged by 
modern Christian standards. 


3. Did the Hebrews who told this story of Jacob 
condemn his actions? Why not? What was their 
purpose in telling about him? 


4. Why were the various wives and sons of 
Jacob described in such detail? Such a question 
will help the class realize that the Hebrews at- 
tributed the founding of the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
to these sons. 


5. Do you think God really used Jacob to fulfill 
His purpose? How? If God did use a man of the 
character of Jacob, what does that mean for us? 
Can you give illustrations of God using men who 
have been sinners to establish good results? If God 
did not use men who were imperfect to do his will, 
what would be the result? Do you think God uses 
people as imperfect as we are to fulfill his purpose? 
How? When? The questions in this section are 
really the crux of the lesson and should be given a 
major portion of the time. 


6. What was the name given to Jacob in his later 
life? Why was this change of names important to 
the Hebrews? 


7. Who is the most dominant figure in the stories 
of Jacob? Why? Here again, as with Abraham, the 
class should be led to see that the power and purpose 
of God dominate. 


Assignment: 


1. Ask all of the class members to read Genesis 
37 through 50. 


2. Ask all of the class members to read the lesson 
in Adult Student for October 24. 


3. If you wish, ask four class members to be 
prepared to tell portions of the story of Joseph 
briefly. Assignments that might be made are: 

Early life: Genesis 37. 

Joseph in Egypt: Genesis 39 through 41. 

Joseph and his brothers: Genesis 42 through 45. 

Joseph and Jacob: Genesis 46 through 50. 


wo COO Gf 


TO LIVE means to be vulnerable and he who must 
remain vulnerable at any moment cannot expect to 
be secure and happy in the ordinary sense. Unless 
he is willing to call his wounds happiness, he must 
choose between living frailty and tin-canned order- 
liness—From The Christian Future or the Modern 
Mind Outrun, by Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy; 1946; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Oct. 24: JOSEPH 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph—each so different 
from the others, and yet their stories so alike in 
many respects that they are actually confused. Abra- 
ham and Isaac both receive Jehovah’s covenant, and 
both go into foreign lands where they pass their 
wives off as their sisters in order to avoid bodily 
harm, Jacob and Joseph both have trouble with 
their brothers, as a result of which they go into 
foreign countries, where both become rich. And in 
spite of the domestic troubles, both are reunited 
with their brothers and live happily ever after. 


Several other resemblances in detail could be 
mentioned, but when we come to the Joseph story 
there is one conspicuous difference. In each of the 
preceding generations there was the choice of one 
brother and the rejection of the other. Being de- 
scended from Abraham was not enough. Of Abra- 
ham’s children, Isaac was chosen as the bearer of 
the promise, and Ishmael was cast out of the camp 
and became the founder of the Ishmaelites, the 
gypsy cousins of the Israelites. Similarly, of Isaac’s 
children Jacob was chosen and Esau was rejected, 
to become the founder of the Edomites, perennial 
enemies of the Israelites. In Jacob’s family, how- 
ever, though there were many more sons, and 
though they were not all children of the same 
mother, still all of them were “chosen,” for now we 
come nearer to the formation of a chosen people, 
which cannot be permanently limited to one family. 


Joseph brought before Pharaoh, Genesis 41:14. Gustave 
Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons) 
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Joseph makes himself known to his brethren, G 


45:1. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Sin 


We therefore have twelve families, which will 
develop into the twelve tribes of a chosen race 

It may not be significant, but the story of J: 
is a much more connected, unified story than 
of Abraham, or even of Jacob. In the lives of 
earlier heroes we have many incidents, more 0 
loosely connected, but the story of Joseph reads 
like a modern novel in that it moves steadily 
ward, each phase leading inevitably to the 
until the climax is reached. 

The character of Joseph is much more vivic 
lifelike than those of his predecessors. We are 
interested in the depicting of a personality. I 
case of the others we read of the events in v 
they were involved; in the case of Joseph ws 
made to feel his own reactions, and therefor 
know him better. It is partly for this reason 
Joseph lends himself to modern moralizing 
than do the other patriarchs, or most other 
Testament characters. 

And yet even here we must keep our historic 
spective and remember what the narrator of t 
stories is trying to tell us. He is not merely re 
ing history for the sake of history. The Bible i: 
interested in history for its own sake. And stil! 
is he trying to picture Joseph as a model for ot 
to imitate. He is telling how God organized 
chosen people. God is still the hero of the story, 
the story of Joseph is God’s next step. A little \ 
ago we had a chosen family which originated 
Abraham. A little later God will be calling 
race of slaves from the land of Pharaoh to ma 
nation out of them. And the story of Joseph is 
connecting link, telling how they got into Eg 
and how they came to be enslaved. 

God often makes the wrath of men to praise 
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and so he used the smugness and priggishness of 
the young Joseph, and the resentment of his 
brothers, to get him down into Egypt where they 
would follow him. Of course, none of them had any 
idea how it would work out. Neither did Pilate nor 
Judas know that their conduct was paving the way 
for the salvation of the world. But God’s thoughts 
are not as man’s thoughts. 

This is not the place to review the familiar facts. 
Notice that “the Lord was with Joseph” when he 
was taken into Egypt, and that the Lord made every- 
thing that he touched prosper (Genesis 39:1-6). His 
resistance of the enticements of Potiphar’s wife 
furnish us a splendid example of personal integrity, 
but it also foreshadows the fact that the Hebrews 
refused to allow themselves to be assimilated and 
to disappear as a race by mingling their blood with 
that of their Egyptian neighbors. Joseph’s result- 
ing imprisonment “in the place where the king’s 
prisoners were bound” (Genesis 39:20) is the means 
through which he is brought to the attention of the 
king, and that, of course, is a very important feature 
in the development of the plot. There he interpreted 
the dreams (though he reminds us that it was really 
God’s doing; cf. Genesis 40:8; 41:16), and through 
them he came to power in Egypt. 

The resemblances between this story and that of 
Daniel (Daniel 2) may be coincidental, but they 
are interestingly close. Both Joseph and Daniel were 
Jewish youth held in captivity in strange lands; in 
each case the king had a dream; in each case the 
professionals were unable to interpret it and the 
Hebrew captive was given the interpretation by 
God; and in each case he was rewarded by being 
made a chief ruler under the king himself. 

But the end is not yet, for our concern is not with 
the personal fortunes of Joseph but with the chosen 
people. And so we have the beautiful story of how 
all the chosen, Jacob and his twelve sons, were 
brought to Egypt to share in Joseph’s plenty when 
everywhere else was famine. The fitting climax is 
the poem in which the aged Jacob looks forward to 
the fortunes of the twelve tribes (Genesis 49:1-27), 
and then his burial back in Canaan, whither the 
tribes will go up. 

Many years later these twelve tribes were divided 
into two kingdoms, Israel and Judah, and the old, 
old stories of their beginnings were kept alive, and 
eventually written down, by the people of both coun- 
tries. Of course, differences of detail developed as 
the stories were told and retold, and the author of 
Genesis, having both northern and southern ver- 
sions before him, introduced contradictory details 
as he wove the stories together. It has been the task 
of patient scholarship to try to disentangle the 
strands, and much light has been thrown on the text 
as a result. 

But for the ancient Jew, and for the modern Chris- 
tian, it does not matter very seriously whether 
Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites, or the Midian- 
ites, or whether the Midianites sold him to the Ish- 
maelites, as is said in different places. It does not 
matter whether the brothers’ hatred was due to the 
fact that Joseph was papa’s pet or to his insufferably 
conceited dreams. The reader will get what the 
author is trying to say, that through the constant 
changes of history God was preparing his people for 
their great future. 


Adult Bible Course 
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Cain slays Abel, Genesis 4:8. Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by A. R. Simons) 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


In preparation to teach this lesson you will want 
to read all the available materials, as in former les- 
sons. This time it might be helpful to first read 
Smart and then Genesis 37 through 50, and then 
read the materials in Adult Student and in other 
resources. Of course, always do this reading in the 
spirit of prayer, hoping and expecting God’s guid- 
ance, for it is about his guidance we are studying 
and certainly it is available for those of us who teach 
others of his way of life. 

Today’s purpose: I will consider this lesson suc- 
cessful if the students see how God can guide na- 
tions or individuals even through strange and dif- 
ficult cireumstances and how a strong character is 
revealed by loyalty to God under all circumstances. 

Introduction: Again this Sunday you may want 
to begin the lesson by a short statement, such as 
follows: “In some respects the most Christlike char- 
acter in the Old Testament is the subject of our les- 
son today. Abraham was his great-grandfather; 
Isaac was his grandfather; Jacob his father. He 
had eleven brothers and half-brothers, each of whom 
was important because it was from these twelve boys 
came the twelve families or tribes of Israel. In 
studying Abraham and Jacob, we found only 
snatches of what happened to them and what they 
did, but the character which we are studying today 
is revealed to us more intimately and we see his 
thoughts, temptations, and decisions, as well as his 
actions. Of course, I have been speaking of Joseph.” 

The Story of Joseph: You now will want to call 





on the class members who were assigned to tell the 
various aspects of the life of Joseph. Emphasize 
that their presentations are to be short. If assign- 
ments were not made, then either you tell the story 
of Joseph briefly and graphically, or ask questions 
of the class about his life which will bring out the 
major aspects. Such questions might include: 


1. Who was Joseph? Was he the eldest son of 
Jacob? Who was his mother? Why did Jacob love 


- Joseph especially well? Did he express his love 


wisely ? 

2. What type of boy was Joseph? Did his 
brothers like him? Why not? Do you think they 
were justified in their attitude? 


3. What happened to Joseph in Egypt? Why was 
he put into prison? How did he get out? What posi- 
tion did he hold in the court of the Pharaoh? 


4. Why did Joseph’s brothers come to Egypt? 
What was his attitude toward them? What did he 
demand of them? 


5. Why did Jacob come to Egypt? Why were 
Jacob’s bones carried back to Canaan? What was 
the significance to the Hebrews of the brothers 
moving to Egypt? 

The whole period could be spent merely dealing 
with the life of Joseph, but this would be a mistake 
as the interpretation of this story is of primary 
importance. This interpretation can be brought out 
by discussing such questions as these: 


1. I stated in the introduction that Joseph in 
certain respects was the most Christlike character 
of the Old Testament. Do you think that is a true 
statement? Why or why not? In what ways was he 
Christlike? In what ways was he not? The discus- 
sion should show that in thought and in concept of 
God, Joseph was much less Christlike than some 
of the prophets such as Jeremiah. 


2. What impresses you most about the character 
of Joseph? Why? Likely this will bring out state- 
ments concerning Joseph’s integrity in relation to 
Potiphar’s wife and his forgiving of his brothers. 

3. Why did Joseph refuse the advances of this 
woman? Why would it have been easy for him to 
have forgotten his moral standard at this point? 
Do people find it more difficult to be good when they 
are away from home and in a place where no one 
cares what they do? Does that excuse a person? 
How can a person develop character of a type that 
will stand up under such temptation? These ques- 
tions should help the class recognize God’s part in 
creating and maintaining character. 


4. Do you think it was easy for Joseph to for- 
give his brothers? Why? Is it ever easy to forgive 
when someone has done you a great wrong? How 
does one bring one’s self to the place where he can 
forgive? What is God’s place in forgiveness? Is 
forgiving necessary? Why? 

5. Was the major purpose of the Hebrews in re- 
membering and telling and writing the story of 
Joseph to point out his personal character? Why 
not? What was the main purpose? Do you think 
God does lead people and nations today? Why does 
he? Does he lead you? How? 

There has been much discussion in this generation 
about the Bible’s stories of creation. We are going 
to discuss this next Sunday, so read the stories of 
creation in Genesis 1 and 2. 
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Oct. 31: CREATION 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We have noticed in previous lessons the ob 
fact that Genesis (the same is true of all the |! 
of the Pentateuch) is made up from several e: 
writings which describe essentially the same th 
It was natural that two of them should come 
the two kingdoms into which the Hebrews 
divided after the death of Solomon, Israel and J' 
But there was at least one other document v 
dealt with these early times, written by pries 
a much later date, and called the Priestly Code 

Today we have for our lesson the two accoun 
creation contained in the first and second cha; 
of Genesis, though the chapter division is not 
curate, for the first account goes down to the m 
of the fourth verse of chapter 2, and the se 
account from there to the end of that chapter. 
first of these accounts (Genesis 1:1 through 2 
comes from the relatively late Priestly Code, wv 
the account in the second chapter is from the n 
earlier Judean narrative. Elsewhere, as in 
Joseph story studied last week, the author of Ger 
interweaves two, or even three, accounts, « 
thought it sometimes results in some confusion 
tween the two parts. But here he has put the 
accounts side by side without any attempt to re 
them to each other. 

The first, or Priestly, story is recognized as | 
ing a more ornate literary form. It loves the s: 
rous repetition of such a formula as, “And 
said, Let there be... and it was so... and sawt 
it was good. ... And there was evening and tl 
was morning, a... day.” God is more majesti 
the Priestly narrative. He simply speaks in heav« 
dignity, and things come to pass, while in the ot 
story there are descriptions of his actively dc 
things. Similarly, the Priestly document is cosr 
describing the fashioning of all creation, while 
second starts with the earth and merely descri 
how God made things grow on it. 

Many inconsistencies between the two accou 
have been noticed, such as the fact that in chap 
1 we start with chaos and God drains off the wa 
and makes dry land appear, while in chapter 2 
start with an earth which is dry and barren : 
God makes rain fall to give life. 

But the most striking difference is in the creat 
of man. In chapter 1 man is created last, as 
climax of God’s activity, while in chapter 2 he 
made first and other things are brought to him 
they are created. And in chapter 1 man, like 
other animals, is created male and female, wh 
in chapter 2 the male is created first, and then 
the end, because he is lonely, God makes the fem 
from one of his ribs to keep him company. 

It should not be necessary to say much about t 
relation between such narratives as these and m¢ 
ern science. The writers were preachers, not sci¢ 
tists, and like other preachers and like all the r 
of us, they accepted the views currently held abc 
such things. The six days cannot be stretched ir 
six aeons, for each had an evening and a mornir 
evening coming first because their day started 
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6 P.M. The climax of the first narrative is when 
God creates the sabbath by resting on the seventh 
-day (Genesis 2:1-4), and the sabbath is a day of 
twenty-four hours, not an aeon. They thought that 
light was a substance independent of the heavenly 
bodies, so light was made on the first day and the 
sun and moon not until the fourth. 

Primitive people lived in the world they could see 
with their eyes, without the help of telescopes or 
scientific research, and there was nothing religious 
or irreligious about that fact. Everybody can see 
that the earth is flat, and we moderns still talk as 
though it were. Any man in his senses would know 
that the sun had moved if he saw it in one place in 
the morning and another place in the afternoon. 
There is evidently a blue dome above us, for we can 
see it as we see the ceiling of a room. And there 
must be water above that dome, for it keeps coming 
down. And there was evidently water under the 
earth, too, for by digging one can come to it. Such 
views have nothing to do with religion; they were 
held by everyone as long as they were dependent 
on their own senses. 

There are, however, two religious ideas in these 
creation stories which are quite characteristic of 
Judaism, and which are well worth mentioning. The 
first is expressed in the opening words, “In the be- 
ginning God created.” It all came from God. Ma- 
terialistic and naturalistic philosophies have made 
that idea difficult for many modern folk. They think 
in terms of the immortality of matter. In the begin- 
ning (if there was a beginning) was matter. For 
countless millions of years it evolved without con- 
sciousness or purpose, and then just yesterday, as 
geology knows time, conditions happened to get 
right on this little grain of earth, and life emerged 
as a by-product of this materialistic process. Soon 
an ice cap or atomic heat will make it uninhabitable 
again, life will disappear, and dead and purposeless 
matter, unaware that the little incident had occurred, 
will continue on its way to nowhere. Against this 
the Jew, like all religious people, insists on inter- 
preting the material world and all its processes in 
terms of consciousness and purpose. It is the 
thought of God. He created it, and it is here to 
serve his purpose. 

The other idea is expressed in the refrain which 
recurs in the first chapter, “And God saw that it 
was good.” God liked his world, including man who 
was also called “very good.” He thought he had 
done a good job. This, too, was characteristic of 
the Jew. The world was God’s world, and God gave 
its blessings and its pleasures to man to be enjoyed. 

Later, different ideas entered. From farther East 
came the dualism which taught that only spirit is 
good, and matter is evil. God was thought to be in- 
terested only in souls, and bodies were serious dan- 
gers to the soul’s salvation. 

The evil effects of this on religion have been in- 
describable. To be truly religious, we must capture 
the Jews’ insight that it all comes from God and 
has significance in his sight. The same God who 
made souls also made bodies. The same God who 
made us to love righteousness also made us to love 
beefsteak. He made us to pray, and he also gave us 
a sense of humor. We pay him a poor compliment 
when we assume that much of his creation was a 
mistake, for when he had finished, he thought that 
it was “‘very good.” 


Adult Bible Course 














Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The study for this Sunday may prove to be more 
difficult for you and your class in that we do not 
have the life of an individual to discuss as we have 
for the past several weeks. This lesson is dealing 
with the creation as conceived and described by 
the Hebrews. There are two different stories of 
this given in Genesis and to get a good background 
you may want first to read Genesis 1:1-2:4a, realiz- 
ing it is a complete story. Then read Genesis 2:4b- 
25 for the other account of creation. Next, turn to 
the materials concerning this lesson written by 
Longacre and Smart. You may then wish to reread 
these first two chapters of Genesis in light of what 
these two excellent Christian scholars have written. 

For some teachers the realization that there are 
two accounts of the creation may be new, but most 
of you of course know this has been understood by 
our best Bible scholars for many, many years. Even 
if you have been familiar with this idea, likely 
there will be persons in your class who have never 
read their Bibles carefully enough to realize this 
fact. Hence, you will have an opportunity to help 
your class understand their Bible better and see 
that portions of the Old Testament come from dif- 
ferent sources. Of course, that is exactly the pur- 
pose of studying this course—to learn new truths 
about the Bible so we will have a greater apprecia- 
tion and faith in it. 

Today’s purpose: I will consider this lesson suc- 
cessful if the students come to understand and ap- 
preciate more completely: (1) the Old Testament 
stories of creation, and (2) the religious implica- 
tions of these Hebrew concepts of creation. 

Introduction: You may want to begin this lesson 
simply by reading or getting two persons in the 
class to read the two stories of creation in Genesis 
1-2:4a and Genesis 2:4b-25. It would make for 
clarity if this were read from a modern translation 
such as Smith and Goodspeed’s American Transla- 
tion or Moffatt’s translation. It would be wise to 
point out in advance several things the class mem- 
bers might be looking for as they listen, such as: 
How important is God in these two stories? What is 
man’s place? What differences are there in the two 
as to when man appears? What seems to be the 
major purpose behind the relating of each of these 
stories? What variations do you find between the 
two? 


Questions and Discussion 


1. What differences did you find in the two ac- 
counts? This question should lead to discussion by 
a number of people of things they noted that were 
different. It would be wise for each student to have 
his Bible open during this time and if the class does 
not readily respond to this question, then you can 
start pointing out some differences. 

2. (a) Why are there differences in these stories? 
This question should help you lead the class into 
a realization of the various sources of the Old Testa- 
ment and lead to the next question. 

(b) Who wrote these accounts? The answer of 
course is that we do not know the persons, but can 


trace here the Priestly source (which we call P) 
and the Judean source where the writer spoke of 
God as Jehovah (which we call J). 

(c) When were these accounts written? The an- 
swer to this will help the class realize that the first 
story in Genesis was written hundreds of years 
after the second story and both during the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people as a race. 

(d) What was the purpose of each writer? This 
should lead to an interesting discussion of why each 
story was told as it was and to the portion of this 
lesson which is most important for us today. 


3. What great religious teachings are to be found 
in these accounts? Are they valid today? 

(a) Does everyone accept the idea that “In the 
beginning God created... .”? Why do some people 
find it hard to believe? Do you think it is important 
for a person to believe this? Why? These questions 
should help create a good discussion on God as a 
creator and the importance of a person holding this 
point of view. Honest doubt and reason for doubt 
should be recognized and frankly discussed with the 
stronger reasons for belief in a God-created and 
God-ruled universe brought out. 

(b) Why do you think the Hebrews closed the 
description concerning the creation with “And God 
saw... and, behold, it was very good”? What 
philosophy of the world was behind this statement? 
Well, is the world good? Why (or why not) do 
you think so? Do you think God is satisfied with 
the world as it is? Why (or why not)? Are you 
satisfied with the world? Why not? Did God do 
all of his creating at one time, or is God still creat- 
ing? In what way? Does he use persons to help 
in this continuing creating? How? 

This group of questions could consume a whole 
period, and you may want to use an extra Sunday so 
that they can be discussed fully. 

For the next lesson, ask the class members to read 
Genesis 3-11, Ask also that the class read that sec- 
tion of Adult Student which deals with Genesis 3-11. 


ow Os Cw 


The Beginning of Biblical Scholarship 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4] 


The last two are sometimes lumped together and 
called higher criticism. Textual criticism aims, by 
searching out and comparing the most ancient 
manuscripts, to establish a text as near as possible 
to the work of the original authors. Literary crit- 
icism seeks to determine the author or authors of the 
various books, the time of composition, the sources 
used, whether poetry or prose, and similar questions. 
Historical criticism estimates the value of the record 
for objective history regardless of literary or re- 
ligious worth. To these must be added a fourth ap- 
proach, biblical archaeology, which has been most 
fruitful during the present century. 

The story of the results of these disciplines is an 
interesting one, and of course too long to go into 
here. One thing should be said, however. Modern 
biblical scholars and critics have been, like their 
ancient predecessors, practically all devout church- 
men. Skeptics, or even lukewarm people, do not have 
the patience or devotion to learn the languages and 
other skills needed for undertaking biblical scholar- 
ship. 
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International Lesson Series 
)US LITERATURE 


Oct. 3: A LIBRARY OF RELIG 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Charles F. Kraft 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 119:97-105; LUKE 1 
JOHN 20:30-31; II TIMOTHY 3:16-17. 


The purpose of this quarter’s lessons is to dé 
strate the many types of religious literature i 
great library known as the Bible: biography, 
history, books of wisdom, drama, prophecy, p« 
stories and parables, letters, Gospels, apocaly 
The purpose of this first lesson is to see the 
unifying purpose underlying the collection of 
library. Although at least thirteen centuries 
B.C. to A.D. 150) must have passed between the 
when the first and the last author wrote words \ 
found their place in “the Book,” each write! 
concerned with one great idea—the nature of 
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and his relationship with men. Four different selec- 
tions—from the ancient Jewish hymnbook, two 
Gospels, and a New Testament letter—will illustrate 
the various meanings of this “Bible” to people in 
the past. 

The 119th Psalm, often thought of merely as the 
longest chapter in the Bible, is really a great alpha- 
betic poem in praise of “the Law of the Lord.” To 
correspond with the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet are twenty-two eight-line stanzas, 
each line of the first stanza beginning with the first 
letter of the alphabet, each line of the second with 
the second letter, and so on. Verses 97-510 include 
the stanza the lines of which begin with Hebrew 
“Mem,” English “M,” and the first line of the follow- 
ing stanza beginning with “Nun,” “N.” 

Despite his alphabetic strait jacket, the poet 
bursts out into exclamation about his love of “Thy 
law’! Like the poet of the first Psalm, he studies 


The rich and elaborate bindings of these Bibles show 
the craftsmen’s efforts to create a cover worthy of the 
contents. (George Pickow from Three Lions.) 

















continually with the result that he is wiser than 
enemies, his own teachers, or even the traditionally 
sagacious sages. His study is not a duty or a bur- 
den; it is a joy “sweeter than honey”! .Why? He 
testifies that as “lamp unto my feet” it gives con- 
tinual moral and religious guidance in righteous 
ways and, more than that, it provides “mystic sweet 
communion” with God, for “Thou hast taught me’”’! 
And what is this law about which the psalmist can 
be so rapturous? It is his Bible, the Jewish Torah, 
our Pentateuch. Can modern Bible study similarly 
provoke the response of the prophet: “The word of 
our God shall stand forever” (Isaiah 40:8) ? 

The biblical author who most clearly tells us how 
he came to write is Paul’s “beloved physician” Luke, 
author of the two-volume work known as Luke and 
Acts. His introduction to his first volume (Luke 
1:1-4) tells Theophilus, “beloved of God,” possibly 
his literary patron, his method and purpose. Struck 
by the many and various compiled narratives of 
“the things which have been accomplished” in the 
early Church, he has for some time followed all 
things closely as told by “eyewitnesses and min- 
isters” in order now to present “an orderly account” 
of the facts. 

Such a seemingly historical emphasis on the sur- 
face appears quite different from the Fourth Gos- 
pel’s purpose as stated in its conclusion (John 
20:30-31) ; chapter 21 is a later addition. Both Gos- 
pel writers are interested in Christian converts, but 
this John, perhaps a generation later than Luke, has 
deliberately chosen certain “signs,” miracles, in 
order that the reader may believe Jesus to be both 
Jewish Messiah, “Christ,” and “Son of God,” and so 
gain life, the theme of the Gospel. 

A second-century writer of a guide for pastors in 
the spirit of Paul (II Timothy 3:16-17) speaks of 
“all scripture”—his Bible, essentially our Old Testa- 
ment—as inspired, not verbally or mechanically, but 
by the “in-breathing” of God’s spirit into the 
writers. And the test of its inspiration is practical: 
it is for training the “man of God’”—formerly a 
term used of prophets—in the equipment of right- 
eousness needed by every minister of Jesus Christ. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, Boston University 
School of Theology 


You are beginning today a study of thirteen les- 
sons on “The Literature of the Bible.” During these 
weeks you will have opportunity to lead members 
of your class to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the different types of biblical litera- 
ture. Obtain from your pastor books that he feels 
will be helpful to you as you teach this course. How 
to Read the Bible by Edgar J. Goodspeed’ would be 
exceedingly valuable. 

The lesson today prepares the way for the quar- 
ter’s study. Your first task is to create a vital in- 
terest in becoming better acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the Bible. To that end you will stress the 
significance of the Bible for us today, as well as for 





1How to Read the Bible, by Edgar J. Goodspeed; John C. Winston 
Co., publishers; $2.75. 


persons in the past. Impress upon the class the fact 
that this study will be enriching to them personally 
only if they are willing to spend time and effort on 
it. Be certain, furthermore, that they realize that 
the Bible is a collection of religious literature that 
reveals the progressive revelation of God to man. 
You will want to work out your own outline for 
leading the discussion. The following may prove 
suggestive: 
LESSON OUTLINE 

A. The Book of the ages 

1. A best seller rather than a museum piece 

2. Its meaning to us today 

3. Its meaning to those in the past 


B. Study of Bible most effective only when 
1. We approach it with great expectations 
2. We are willing to spend time and energy 
3. We see it as a whole 
4. We expect to be changed by it 


C. Understanding what the Bible is 
1. The progressive revelation of God 
2. A library of religious literature 


You may want to begin the discussion by calling 
attention to the first two paragraphs in Seifert’s 
article (Adult Student) in which he notes that 
“normally one would expect a book as old as the 
Bible to be encased under glass in some museum of 
antiquities rather than to be a best seller in the 
sophisticated twentieth century.” It would be in- 
teresting to get the opinion of the class as to some 
of the reasons why the Bible continues to be a 
best seller. Why do people buy it? What do they 
get out of reading it? Suggested answers are found 
in the lesson material today. In this discussion, 
encourage members of the class to indicate situa- 
tions in which they have found the Bible to be 
especially meaningful and helpful. 

Note that the Scripture passages today show the 
meaning of the Bible to people in the past. Have 
different members of the class read these passages, 
and note the comments concerning them by Kraft, 
Colliver, and Ownbey. A brief summary of their 
ideas follows: 


Psalms 119. For this poet, the study of the 
Law, which is the Pentateuch, provides moral 
and religious guidance and leads to a “mystic 
sweet communion” with God. The Law is a 
safe spiritual guide during the dark aspects 
of life. The Psalm has been called the alpha- 
bet of love. 


Luke. The writer presents an orderly account 
of the facts so that others might be certain of 
the validity of what they had been taught 
about Christ. 


John. The purpose of this writer is to convince 
his readers that Jesus is both the Jewish 
Messiah and the “Son of God” and to show 
that through belief in him one might gain 
“life.” 


Timothy. Scripture is for training the man of 
God in the equipment of righteousness that 
he needs. 


Granting that the Bible has meant everything to 
men in the past, and that it is the “word of life” for 
many people today, there is no particular value in 
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blinding our eyes to the fact that many church 
bers seldom read it and that when they do the 
little inspiration in it. As Seifert (Adult St 
says, “They feel as much thrill about the Bi 
they do about the dictionary on the most-unt 
shelf of some out-of-the-way bookcase.” It is e 
ingly important, therefore, that you spend 
time this morning facing the requirement for 
tive Bible study. Seifert’s discussion will be 
cially helpful at this point. Note especially his 
ment that we must spend long periods of time 
it. “As with all great literature its deepest 1 
ings do not always emerge easily. Profound an 
and conscientious study are required.” 

Note the suggestions in the lesson outline cor 
ing effective Bible study. Although individua 
tences in the Bible have rich meanings, we 
understand these sentences correctly only a 
see them in their complete setting. The proo 
method frequently conceals rather than re 
truth. For that reason, most of us need the h« 
conscientious biblical scholars as we seek to g 
the real meaning of the literature of the Bible 

Let members of the class name the various ‘' 
of literature to be found in the Bible. List 
comments on the blackboard. Your list shoul: 
clude the following: biography, law, history, | 
of wisdom, drama, prophecy, poetry, stories 
parables, letters, Gospels, fiction, allegories. 
may want to present the following from “Am: 
Variety” (Wesley Quarterly) to the class: 

“Does the inclusion of ‘fiction’ in the list bc 
you? Are not the parables of Jesus great fic 
carrying mighty truths about life? Is truth 
greater than a mere fact?” 

Call attention to Kraft’s statement that at 
thirteen centuries (1150 B.c. to A.D. 150) must 
passed between the time when the first and the 
author wrote words which found their place in 
Bible, but that each writer was concerned with 
great idea, the nature of God and his relation 
with men. This is the underlying theme that b 
these books together. It is because of this tha 
refer to the Bible as the progressive revelatio: 
God to man. “A Sacred Library” (Wesley Quarte 
reminds us that the Bible is a living, growing | 
of literature and that it did not spring into be 
but grew slowly. 

If members of the class are interested in wh: 
meant by the term “inspiration,” read to them f 
“A Sacred Library” (Wesley Quarterly): 

“Inspiration denotes an awakening of a crea 
impulse in the mind of man. The divine S; 
kindled ideas in the responsive minds of the g1 
and good men who speak to us in the Scriptu 
These men were not passive instruments, like a 
in the hand of a writer. They were indeed the ag« 
through which God spoke, but this did not prev 
them from reflecting their own personalities 
their own times in their message.” 

You may want to note Colliver’s comment 1 
II Timothy 3:16 does not say that all writings in 
Bible are on the same level of inspiration. 

“Lesson Notes” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds 
that “to learn what he [God] would teach us 
must understand and appreciate the different ty 
of literature of which our Bible consists.” 
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Oct. 10: BIOGRAPHY 
IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: GENESIS 11:31 through 12:10; 13: 
7-11; 17:1-8; 18:20-33; 19:23-28; 21:1-8; 22:1-13; 
25:7-8. 


We turn to eight episodes from the biography of 
Abraham, traditional ancestor of the Hebrews, who 
perhaps lived in the twentieth century B.c. For 
many centuries various stories were told from 
mouth to mouth until written down by one of three 
biblical narrators: a Judean about 850 B.c. (J), a 
northerner or “Ephraimite” perhaps 750 B.c. (E), 
or a Priestly editor possibly 400 B.c. (P). Obviously 
such a centuries-long compilation hardly resulted in 
connected biography in the modern sense, but the 
character of Abraham becomes vividly clear in the 
following stories. 

The biography opens with P’s account (Genesis 
11:31-32) of the migration led by Abram’s old 
father 550 miles northwest to Haran where the old 
man died. As J picks up the story (12:1-10) Abram 
becomes “pioneer in faith” by obeying the divine 
command to leave home, family, and country for an 
unknown destination. Whatever the economic moti- 
vation back of such nomadic wanderings, to the 
biblical writer God’s promise of prosperity and pos- 
terity is primary. At holy places indicated by sacred 
trees such as “the terebinth of the teacher” the 
patriarch continually seeks the divine presence as 
he travels on southward through Canaan and, driven 
by famine, into Egypt. 

Returning prosperity made it impossible for the 
relatively barren country of south central Palestine 
to support two great tribes, as well as the land’s 
original inhabitants—obviously no longer there 
when J was writing centuries later (13:7-11). 
Abram, the elder and the one to whom all the land 
had been promised, is amazingly generous with his 
nephew, who greedily chooses the Edenlike paradise 
of the well-watered lower Jordan valley, unmindful 
of moral consequences. * 

To the Priestly writer (17:1-8) the covenant re- 
lationship between God and man is paramount. First 
is man’s responsibility of walking in purity in order 
to be blameless in the sight of God, “El Shaddai,” a 
deity whose name indicates his power and his moun- 
tain dwelling. Abram, “exalted father,” is now to 
become Abraham, “father of a multitude,” but only 
on the condition that he and his sons and sons’ sons 
carry out the covenant with God. 

Abraham’s intercessory prayer, as delightfully 
told by J (18:20-33), shows the old patriarch in an 
amusing scene of Oriental bargaining, pleading, 
note, for wicked foreigners! And note other exalted 
ideas: God will never condemn without firsthand 
investigation; as “Judge of all the earth” he will 
act justly; but ten righteous men may constitute a 
saving remnant for a wicked city. Indeed, continues 
J (19:23-28), God does even more than Abraham 
asks, for He saves all who will obey. Whether the 
catastrophe of the south Dead Sea region cities was 
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caused by a lightning-caused explosion of petroleum 
wells or Lot’s wife is a geological formation of rock 
salt, the religious point is clear: God’s punishment 
for sin is inevitable and thorough! 

At long last, as J, E, and P together testify (21: 
1-8), the longed-for laughter-bringing son of prom- 
ise is born. 

Now the climax of Abraham’s career: He must 
sacrifice his dearest treasure! The story is told with 
dignified reticence and undeniable pathos by the E 
narrator (22:1-13). This account, read annually 
in Jewish synagogues at the New Year, taught the 
ancient Hebrews that their God desired animal, 
not human, sacrifice and that their ancestor stood 
the supreme test of devotion to the divine will. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Donald M. Maynard 


Your discussion today should create in members 
of your class a new interest in the stories of persons 
that are to be found in the Bible. You have oppor- 
tunity to acquaint them with the nature of bio- 
graphy in the Bible and to show them how bio- 
graphy can be of practical value to us now. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. The story of Abraham who 
Listened to God 
Was willing to pioneer 
Was generous 
Believed in a just God 
Had a vital interest in persons 
Was courageous 
Followed his deepest insights 
Grew in understanding God’s will 
B. Ricgtashy has value in 
1. Showing how others met problems we face 
2. Giving us new insights 
3. Broadening our horizons 
4. Inspiring us to better living 
C. Biography in the Bible 
1. Passed down by word of mouth 
2. Contains legendary elements 
3. Shows how ordinary persons can solve ex- 
traordinary problems 
D. “Beginning on My Street” 


PMP SS SP ee 


One way to begin the discussion would be with 
section B in the above outline, inviting members of 
the class to share the values they have found in 
reading biographies. It is suggested in the lesson 
outline, however, that you begin with the story of 
Abraham, the thought being that a consideration of 
an interesting biography would pave the way for a 
more intelligent discussion of the value of this par- 
ticular type of literature. 

It is very important that as you read the story 
of Abraham, you read all the Scripture passages 
listed. After reading the story, let class members 
Suggest some of the outstanding characteristics of 
Abraham that are revealed in it. The following com- 
ments may be helpful: 

1. Again and again in this story it is noted that 
Abraham listened to God. He wanted to know God’s 
will and he kept close to God. “Life Stories” (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) notes that “one of the most impres- 


sive things about the subjects of these narratives is 
their sense of the immediate presence of God.” 
“Are we blindly self-sufficient and brazenly sophisti- 
cated to disbelieve that God can be heard by listen- 
ing men today?” (“Bible Biographies,” Wesley 
Quarterly). You may want to stress the fact that 
God speaks to us through the convictions and in- 
sights that come as a result of earnest prayer and 
active service. 

2. Abraham was willing to pioneer. The follow- 
ing comment in “Bible Biographies” (Wesley Quar- 
terly) is worth reading to the class: “God put a rest- 
lessness into Abram. Then, because Abram made 
himself usable by God, he was guided in the making 
of his restlessness productive. Persons who become 
very much attached to where they are, physically, 
mentally, or spiritually, do not add anything that 
is new to human experience.” 


8. Abraham was generous in his treatment of 
Lot. It is a little man that always demands his 
own rights. 


4. Abraham believed in a just God. “Abraham... 
dares to argue with him [God] in his effort to save 
Sodom. His appeal is based on the assumption of 
God’s perfect moral character—a conception of deity 
vastly higher than that of the other peoples of the 
ancient world” (“Lesson Notes” Wesley Quarterly). 
Kraft (“Biblical Background”) notes Abraham’s 
conviction that God will never condemn without 
firsthand investigation and that he will act justly. 


5. “Bible Biographies” (Wesley Quarterly) re- 
fers to.Abraham as “the Personalist” because of his 
interest in persons. He was not willing that Sodom 
should be destroyed if even ten righteous persons 
should be discovered. The article then refers to the 
increasing impersonalization of life today, in our 
universities, in industry, and even in our churches. 


6. Abraham’s courage is apparent throughout 
the entire story, his willingness to go into a strange 
land, to argue with God, to sacrifice his son. 


7. Seifert (Adult Student) notes that “The story 
of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
as pointed out by many scholars, reflects primitive 
notions of human sacrifice, unworthy of a lofty con- 
ception of God. However, for one living in-such an- 
cient and primitive times the story reflects Abra- 
ham’s unusual readiness to follow what he felt to 
be the will of God.” In other words, Abraham fol- 
lowed his deepest insights. As he did so, he grew 
in his understanding of God’s will. 

With this story of Abraham before the group, get 
suggestions as to the value of this and other bio- 
graphical stories for us today. In this discussion, 
you will note the suggestions in the lesson outline. 
Then call attention to the nature of the biography 
in the Bible, noting that it was passed down for 
thousands of years by word of mouth, that because 
of this it almost certainly contains legendary ele- 
ments and cannot be thought of as a connected story 
in the modern sense. Nevertheless, the Biblical 
characters become vividly real. 

Be sure to note Seifert’s discussion (Adult Stu- 
dent) of the fact that the stories in the Bible remind 
us that ordinary people can change the world. He 
mentions specifically Moses, who was slow of speech, 
and Amos, who was a herdsman. Save time for a 
consideration of Seifert’s suggestions (Adult Stu- 
dent) under the heading, “‘Beginning on My Street.” 





Preparing to carrying the holy scrolls or Torah thr: 
the congregation so that all may be blessed by its 


Oct. 17: LAW IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: DEUTERONOMY 5:1-21; 6:4-9, 20 
LEVITICUS 19:1-18; MATTHEW 22:34-40. 


By far the most important part of the Bibl 
Jesus’ own day was “the Law” or “Torah,” the 
five books of our Old Testament. Indeed, Judea 
has always considered its Bible as having t! 
grades of significance: Law, Prophets, and W 
ings. The first of these, tradition declared, had | 
dictated by God to Moses. Jewish and Chris 
scholars alike now agree upon the variety of in 
pretations of the divine law, and, as found in tod: 
lesson, they are two—Deuteronomic and Priest] 

In 621 B.c., the original form of our book 
Deuteronomy was found in the Jerusalem Tem 
It produced King Josiah’s great reform. Prob: 
written a few decades earlier by true priests 
prophets driven underground by the reigning r 
arch, it was cast in the form of great orations. 
name Deuteronomy means “the second giving of 
law,” as its version of the famous Ten Comma 
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presence. These scrolls (in silk cases) are the written 
code of Judaism. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


ments (Deuteronomy 5:1-21) illustrates. In the 
account in Exodus 20 the Sabbath was to be ob- 
served because God first rested from his creative 
activity on the seventh day, but here the Sabbath 
is for man: remember your own Egyptian slavery 
and so give your slaves rest! Typical of the 
humanitarian concerns of Deuteronomy, the wife 
appears first in the tenth commandment and sepa- 
rate from all other possessions. The ten words or 
decalogue may all have originally been as short as 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth, and perhaps the pro- 
hibitions of murder, theft, and false witness or- 
iginally referred, not to the whole world, but to 
members of the Hebrew clans. The last command- 
ment rises to a climax in referring not simply to 
overt action, but to inner motivation. 

To this day, every good Jew repeats morning and 
evening the famous “Shema Yisrael,” “Hear, O 
Israel” (Deuteronomy 6:4-9). Here is the creed of 
Judaism: God is our God, the peculiar God of our 
fathers, one indivisible unity; no other is like him. 
Therefore, man’s response must be whole-souled 
worship; we must love him with our whole affection, 
mental capacity, and physical being. Could the neces- 
sity of continuous religious education in the family 
be expressed with higher literary quality than in 
the succeeding instructions? With what quaint 
literalness the orthodox Jew follows these injunc- 
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tions by binding upon his wrists and about his fore- 
head at the time for prayer the little boxes with the 
“Shema” inside and by tacking up on the door of 
his house the little metal container with the law in 
it—the constant reminder of the abiding presence of 
God in his house! 

When the Jewish son inquires the reason for 
this ceaseless devotion to God’s law, he is to be told 
that the motivation is not duty; it is gratitude! 
Why? Because God’s grace preceded his law when 
he miraculously delivered the fathers from Egypt 
(Deuteronomy 6:20-25). 

When, in the century following Deuteronomy, the 
nation was destroyed, the prophets said it was be- 
cause she had sinfully failed to keep the commands 
of God. Therefore, during the Exile, about 550 
B.C., a priestly mind produced the “Holiness Code” 
of Leviticus 17-26, in order that the restored com- 
munity in Jerusalem might be both ritually and 
ethically “holy,” for “the Lord your God” is holy. 

Within these moral and ritual regulations (Leviti- 
cus 19:1-18), the Ten Commandments are repeated 
in different form, avoidance of sacrificial profana- 
tion is demanded, and, above all, real concern is 
shown for the poor, the resident foreigner, the hired 
laborer, the handicapped, and impartiality and jus- 
tice in all social matters. But the high-water mark 
of Old Testament ethics is reached in the command 
to “love your neighbor,” although admittedly the 
neighbor must be a fellow or adopted Hebrew (vs. 
18). 

It was the genius of Jesus to make his own ap- 
praisal and fulfillment of these laws in the frame- 
work of the larger law of love (Matthew 22:34-40), 
when he summarized his Bible by drawing upon both 
Deuteronomic and Priestly laws: 

“You shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second is like it, You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Your purpose today is fourfold: (1) to acquaint 
members of your class with that section of the Old 
Testament which the ancient Hebrews called “the 
Law,” and to show that this Law represents their 
idea of how God wants one to live; (2) to consider 
the attitude of Jesus toward the Law; (3) to make 
very clear that there are laws of God which are a 
part of the structure of the universe, and that these 
laws include the social and moral as well as the phy- 
sical; (4) to consider the place of law in society 
today and the responsibility of the Church to help 
Christianize the law. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. Law among the early Hebrews 
1. Needed to unify them 
2. Based upon common religion 
3. Represents idea of how men should live 


B. The Priestly Code 
1. Primarily interested in ritual, ceremony, and 
institutions 
2. Concerned more about events than about 
personalities 


C. The Deuteronomic Code 

1. Shows interest in persons 

2. Concerned about righteousness 

3. Stressed religious education in the family 
Jesus and the Law 

Laws of God part of structure of the universe 
Law in society today 

1. Must reflect highest insights of majority 
2. Should never become an end in itself 

3. Should free rather than enslave men 

G. Church must help Christianize the Law 


Begin the period by noting the comment in 
“Hebrew Law” (Wesley Quarterly) that “the early 
Hebrews were weak and disorganized. They had 
just emerged from slavery. They were made up of 
many family groups and tribes with little common 
interest. The one cohesive element that held them 
together was their religion.” Upon the common 
Hebrew faith Moses established a system of law. 

Note, furthermore, that these early laws grew 
out of the experiences of the Hebrews. They repre- 
sent their ideas of how people should live, both in- 
dividually and in groups. The Ten Commandments 
deal primarily with moral conduct. “Later this basic 
ethical code was expanded to suit the agricultural 
and pastoral requirements that were part of Israel’s 
daily life in the early years of its history” (‘“He- 
brew Law,” Wesley Quarterly). The Law also be- 
came an instrument of the priests for the preserva- 
tion of ritual, ceremony, and religious institutions. 
The Law finally became so concerned with meticulous 
details that it became a burden to the people. You 


ao 


‘will recall that Jesus was accused of breaking some 


of its minute regulations. The Law had become an 
end in itself. 

A study of Hebrew Law can be fascinating. Good- 
speed notes that seven different legal codes may be 
noted in the Pentateuch. You will not have time 
today, however, to do more than note what Kraft 
(“Biblical Background”) refers to as two different 
interpretations of the divine law, namely, the 
Deuteronomic and the Priestly. Some differences 
between the two are noted in the lesson outline. It 
must not be assumed that because the Priestly Code 
is more concerned with ritual and ceremony than 
persons, that the priests had no concern whatsoever 
for human relationships. The difference is primarily 
one of emphasis. The Deuteronomic Code is an at- 
tempt to make permanent in Hebrew life some of 
the great ideals and principles of the seventh- and 
eighth-century prophets. Call attention to Kraft’s 
comments concerning the difference between the 
Priestly and Deuteronomic account of the Ten 
Commandments. 

You may want to have one member of the class 
read the account of the Commandments in Exodus 
20 and another the account in Deuteronomy. Also 
read Deuteronomy 6:4-9, which is the famous 
“Shema Yisrael’ used in Jewish worship today. 
Note also the emphasis placed upon religious educa- 
tion in the home. This question may be pertinent: 
“Do our children realize religion is important to us 
because they see how much it means to us?” 

Your class should get a real thrill out of Leviticus 
19:9-14. This was probably written about 570 B.c., 
and reflects an attempt to mediate between the 
Deuteronomic and the later Priestly Code. Bewer 
considers this particular passage to be the highest 
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point in the ethical insight expressed in tl 
Testament.’ Remind your class that these la 
a step in advance of the then current practic 

It should be remembered that when the H: 
referred to their “neighbor” they were ref 
to a fellow or an adopted Hebrew. They h: 
yet grasped the idea that all men are child 
God. To this extent they were limited in the 
derstanding of God’s will. Jesus taught, of « 
that all men are brothers, children of one f 
Read the Scripture passage from Matthew, 
that he puts the Law in the framework of the 
law of love. “Lesson Notes,” Wesley Qua 
notes that the second commandment had nev 
ceived as great prominence in Jewish thous 
the first. Here Jesus binds the two into one. 

It is important at this point to note th: 
Hebrews maintained that law should always 
expression of the will of God. We need to 1 
today this same truth. The laws that gove1 
universe are part of the very structure of th 
verse. Note some of the physical laws that ma 
discovered and utilized for his own welfare. 
stress the fact that there are moral laws whic 
just as certain as physical laws. Seifert /( 
Student) reminds us that “The world is ma 
such a way that actions bring the appropria 
sults... . If two men hate each other, both 
personalities are poisoned and friction de 
between them. . . . Freedom is a betscr so 
creative growth than is bondage.” 

This statement of Seifert should be a good 
duction to a consideration of the place of 1: 
society today. His article and “Law in Life” | 
ley Quarterly) will be especially helpful for 
phase of the discussion. You may want to 
your discussion about the following: 


1. Seifert (Adult Student) says laws mus 
flect the accepted customs of any group, must 
go too far ahead of custom, and must reflec 
highest insights of the people as a whole. Mo: 
cannot be legislated. Is he right? 

2. “Law in Life” (Wesley Quarterly) states 
there is a danger today of law becoming an 
in itself, and notes this tendency in nations a1 
schools. 

3. “Are all laws of God? What criteria 
for distinguishing actual law through which 
works and mere man-made laws?” (“Law in | 
Wesley Quarterly). 

4. What kind of laws make men free rather 
enslaves them? 

Be sure to consider the responsibility of 
church and of individual Christians for ena 
laws that more nearly represent the will of 
Note remarks of Seifert (Adult Student). Fo 
ample, he says: “It is our business to Christi: 
law. When, despite all the enactments we 
made, the lives of men are still blighted by pov 
when the dreams of mothers are thwarted by 
judice, and when the bodies of children are bl: 


by war, it is time for someone to demand a cha 


Then surely a Christian must proclaim the |} 
law of God for human life and win enough peop 
acceptance of that insight that it may be embx 
in the law of the land.” Note the laws he 
Christians must support. 


*See Julius A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament, p 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 
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Oct. 24: HISTORY IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: I KINGS 4:21-34; 5:1-5, 13-16; 6:37- 
38; 10:1-18, 26-29; 11:1-13, 41-48; II Chronicles 
2:1-10. 


As an example of Old Testament history, we here 
view broadly the period often called “the golden age 
of Israel,” the reign of Solomon, perhaps 976-936 
B.C. Probably palace and Temple annals of Solomon’s 
day provided records used by the prophetic histo- 
rians as they compiled I Kings, possibly during the 
Exile (586-538 B.c.). These prophetically inspired 
history books—our Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings—were by 400 B.c. combined with the priestly 
edited narrative and law “Books of Moses”—our 
Pentateuch—to constitute the great epic of the He- 
brew people from the Creation to the Exile. Around 
300 B.c. in a great priestly history—I and II Chron- 
icles and Ezra and Nehemiah—the whole story was 
retold with considerable differences from the earlier 
prophetic treatment of history and brought almost 
down to date. 

The magnificent extravagence of Solomon’s newly 
established Oriental empire caught the writers’ 
attention (I Kings 4:21-28). From “the River” 
Euphrates to the very border of Egypt, David had 
conquered. David’s son now peacefully organizes 
the kingdom. The court’s daily provisions—almost 
a thousand bushels of flour and meal, abundance 
of meat, and the rest—must have fed 35,000 people. 

The wise sayings of wisdom teachers gathered 
around the court—a practice dating back to at least 
2500 B.c. in Egypt—may have provided Solomon’s 
famed wisdom (I Kings 4:29-34). The topics— 
growing things, beasts, birds, reptiles, and fish— 
suggest, not zoological gardens, but the drawing of 
moral lessons from plant and animal life as in Pro- 
verbs 30:24-31. 

In describing Solomon’s most celebrated public 
work, the Temple, the narrators give full credit to 
David’s friendly diplomatic relations with the chief 
Phoenician king and the fact that Solomon is but 
carrying out his father’s unfulfilled desires (I Kings 
5:1-5). They also unblushingly record the excessive 
slave labor Solomon’s construction activities re- 
quired. From Israel—was Judah exempt ?—30,000 
Hebrews must spend one month out of every three 
as lumberjacks in the Lebanon forests, while in the 
Judean hills at home 70,000 human pack animals 
and 80,000 stonecutters are supervised by 3,300 
foremen (I Kings 5:13-16). In the “flower month” 
—April-May—of Solomon’s fourth year the temple’s 
foundation is laid, and in the “rainy month’—Oc- 
tober-November—more than seven years later the 
building is completed (I Kings 6:37-38). 

Judging by the gifts—or tribute—the queen of 
the Sabaean kingdom of southwest Arabia brings— 
nearly four million dollars’ worth of gold alone— 
she is no petty princess. Even so, according to the 
record (I Kings 10:1-13), Solomon’s splendor takes 
her breath away. 

Thrilled as these prophetic historians are with 
Solomon’s splendor, they predict—perhaps after the 
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event—that God will permit his son—Rehoboam— 
to keep but one little tribe—Judah—of all the king- 
dom. Why? This “lover of women” has permitted 
his foreign wives to introduce abominations—the 
fertility worship of the goddess Ashtarte, perhaps 
human sacrifice to Milcom (I Kings 11:1-13). 
“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord” 
(Psalms 33:12)—and Him only. 

In their concluding summary of his career the 
biblical historians record the source they have used 
—‘‘The Book of the Acts of Solomon” (I Kings 
11:41-43)—a record long lost to us. Typical of the 
late priestly Chronicler’s history as compared with 
the earlier Kings narrative are the priestly detail- 
ing of the message sent to Hiram, elaboration of the 
Temple sacrifices, and explanation that the Temple 
is only for God’s worship, not his dwelling (II 
Chronicles 2:1-10). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Today you have an opportunity to help the mem- 
bers of your class realize something of the nature 
and purpose of the historical accounts in the Old 
Testament. The conviction of the Hebrews that 
God’s hand was apparent in the history of their 
nation, and that the prosperity or downfall of the 
nation depended upon its obedience to God’s will, 
should interest your class. The fact that the He- 
brews gave a spiritual interpretation to history 
may lead quite naturally to the question of whether 
we should do likewise today. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. Old Testament history 
1. Primary purpose to show hand of God in 
Hebrew history 
2. Revealed that prosperity followed obedience 
to God 
3. Written from different points of view 
a. Prophetic 
b. Priestly 
B. The Golden Age of Israel 
C. History is used creatively when 
1. It is interpreted spiritually 
2. It brings recognition of what has failed to 
bring happiness and peace 
D. Improving on history in our day 
1. Urgent need for 
2. Evidences of failure 
3. Possibilities of success 


Begin the period by finding out if members of 
the class can name the historical books of the Bible. 
They are First and Second Kings, First and Second 
Chronicles, parts of Genesis and Exodus, parts of 
Numbers, Joshua, Judges, First and Second Samuel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. It may interest the class to 
know that the reason Kings, Chronicles, and Samuel 
are in two parts is because the scrolls on which 
these books were written were bulky and heavy. It 
was more convenient to divide them.. 

It is important that members of the class realize 
that this historical material comes from many dif- 
ferent sources: 

1. Palace and Temple annals of Solomon’s day. 

(See Kraft, “Biblical Background.” ) 


2. Sources that we do not have today but which 
were used by the biblical historians. Some of 
these are “The Book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah”; “The Book of 
Jashor’’; “The Book of the Acts of Solomon”; 
“The History of Samuel the Seer.” (See “He- 
brew Historians,” Wesley Quarterly.) 


3. An account of the history of the Southern 
Kingdom, written about 850 B.c. Because God 
is referred to as Jahweh, this is called the “J” 
source. It deals primarily with Southern 
heroes and places. Outstanding “J” sections 
are First and Second Samuel, Exodus 34, 
Numbers 24, Judges 13-19 and 13 chapters in 
Genesis. 


4. An account of the Northern Kingdom, written 
about 750 B.c. This account is referred to as 
“EK” because God is called “Elohim.” Tells 
Jacob to.put away his idols. The final account 
of the history of the Hebrews was edited by 
southern men so only fragments of “E” ac- 
count remain: Genesis 20 and 22; and a few 
chapters in Exodus. 

5. Compilation of prophetic historians probably 
during Exile (586-538 B.c.). (See Kraft “Bib- 
lical Background.”) This account includes 
Joshua, Judges, and Kings. 

6. Priestly history—I and II Chronicles, Ezra 
and Nehemiah—which retells the story as 
found in Samuel and Kings, but from an 
ecclesiastical point of view. Their purpose 
is to show and glorify the importance of Jeru- 
salem and the religious leaders of the past. 
Therefore the account in Chronicles minimizes 
David’s defeats and his sins. 


Remind your class through all this historical ac- 
count there “runs the golden thread of a single pur- 
pose. Whether the writers belonged to the pro- 
phetic or priestly school of thought; whether they 
resided in northern Israel or southern Judah, they 
all had a religious aim. They wished to show the 
hand of God in Hebrew history. This they demon- 
strated by the prosperity of the people when they 
responded to divine guidance and by the disaster 
that came when they did evil in the sight of the 
the Lord.” (See “Hebrew Historians,” Wesley Quar- 
terly). It probably should be noted, also, that these 
historians were religious writers first and historians 
second. As “Lesson Notes,” Wesley Quarterly, says, 
their primary concern was not in making accurate 
records of events. 

Read the Scripture material today which refers 
to what has been called the Golden Age of Israel. 
Note that in this account prosperity accompanied 
Solomon as long as he endeavored to do what he 
thought was God’s will. But “Solomon did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord” (I King 
11:6), and consequently his son was permitted to 
keep but one tribe, Judah, of all the kingdom. 

You will want to consider the discussion of a 
spiritual interpretation of history found in Seifert’s 
article (Adult Student). Do members of the class 
agree that a spiritual interpretation is more real- 
istic than either the economic or political one? 

Let class members suggest what they consider 
to be the value in being acquainted with the history 
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of the race. Is it true that history always r 
itself? Can history point directions for the fi 
If so, what are some of the insights that h 
should give to us? Has history shown us that c 
ways of behaving are certain to lead to dis: 
Seifert (Adult Student) notes that “men hav 
covered through experience that some acti 
such as swindling, slaveholding, or murder, « 
possibly achieve the finest kind of life.” 

Note the importance of our improving on tI 
tory of the past, if we are to survive the f 
There are many who feel that we are not doi 
They point to the growing emphasis on mi 
power, the continued refusal of nations to gi 
any of their sovereignty to some world-wide « 
ization, and the feeling of many that a war is 
table. As Seifert (Adult Student) says, “Rec: 
ing that we face both atomic war and the 
depression in history, who can say with confi 


Oct. 31: WISDOM LITERATUI 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles F. Kraft 


SCRIPTURE: PROVERBS 6:27-28; 10:1-9; 15:1 
1; 23:30-32; ECCLESIASTES 2:1-11; JAMES 3: 


The Hebrew wise men, as seen, for examp 
the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, wei 
tensely practical in their dealing with proble1 
morality. Much of their genius was in unforget 
statement of homely truths. We often spe: 
the danger of “playing with fire,” but could 
peril be couched in more vivid language than i 
two rhetorical questions of Proverbs 6:27-28? ' 
queries, although taken from a poem wai 
against adultery, obviously apply to any form o 
moral conduct, and since this is the quarter’s ter 
ance lesson, they are appropriate. 

“The proverbs of Solomon” (Proverbs 10: 
really the title of the Book’s oldest and longes 
lection of maxims—10:1 through 22:16—pe1 
gathered together during the eighth century 
From the days of Solomon on, every Jerusalem 
had a school of wise men who, as in ancient E 
taught the princes and were active in the life o 
city. 

Each verse of Proverbs 10:1-9, for examp 


‘a separate poetic maxim contrasting by antit 


parallelism two ways of life: wisdom versus fo: 
ness, righteousness versus wickedness, ind’ 
versus laziness. Note the practical emph 
righteousness pays dividends. Wisdom bring: 
rental approval; honesty is the best policy; a r 
eous man will not starve; diligence and fore 
bring wealth; piety pays; the good—not the ev 
runs Shakespeare’s famous line—that men do 
after them; submissive obedience works out; | 
is permanent security in righteousness. 
Probably the most famous saying in all liter: 
concerning speech is Proverbs 15:1. The fi 
mental guiding principle, let it be noted, is cons 
ation for the feelings of others and self-respe 


the speaker. In the almost equally famous adn 


tion to temperance (Proverbs 20:1) the deteri 
ing mental effects of intoxication are describe: 
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that our generation has moved any nearer the king- 
dom of God?” 

Others who do not in any way minimize the seri- 
ousness of our present predicament and the apparent 
secularism of our age, are not quite so pessimistic. 
They feel that throughout the world there is an 
increasing recognition of the worth of individuals 
and a desperate determination to make peace prevail. 
At the same time, they admit that the time is short. 
They would agree with Seifert that we must pledge 
ourselves anew to the ideals of freedom, opportunity, 
and altruistic concern, and then bring our present 
practices into conformity with our aspirations. Does 
this mean that we must make some changes in our 
present way of life? For example, does the con- 
tinuing presence of poverty mean that we must 
change some of our economic practices, the present 
threat of war mean that we must alter our present 
international practices? 


THE BIBLE 


From the collection called “the words of the wise” 
comes an extremely vivid and pathetic poetic picture 
of the victim of the alcohol habit. Against his better 
judgment he “tarries long,” repeatedly tests the 
mixture (!), cannot withstand the beautiful sparkle 
in the cup, remarks on how “smoothly it goes down,” 
but he knows the poisonous bite it really carries— 
and he cannot resist (Proverbs 23 :30-32). 

While the book of Proverbs provides vast re- 
sources of wise sayings from wise men of many 
ages, at least the original portion of the book of 
Ecclesiastes is really the report of a wealthy lay- 
man’s quest into the meaning and value of various 
aspects of life. Perhaps, influenced by the spirit of 
Greek philosophy, he will take no one’s word for it, 
but wants to “taste and see” for himself. His ex- 
periments with learning have given him a headache, 
so now he tries pleasures, and he really drinks deeply 
at the wells of “wine, women, and song” as he de- 
velops his luxurious Oriental estate with its gardens, 
slaves, and harem (Ecclesiastes 2:1-11). He re- 
peatedly insists that it all is purely an experiment in 
ethics. And the result? Except for the fleeting 
satisfaction in each day’s work all is “vanity and 
a striving after wind.” 

In one of the later New Testament epistles, a very 
practical early Christian sermon, is a significant 
paragraph on true wisdom’s being found, not in 
bright sayings, but in the character of the wise 
man himself (James 3:13-18). Where there is 
“jealousy and selfish ambition” there one finds 
“earthly, unspiritual, devilish” wisdom, but meek- 
ness, purity, peace-making, and sincerity give evi- 
dence of “wisdom from above.” 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Your discussion today should whet the appetite 
of members of your class for more information 
about the writings of Hebrew wise men. The Scrip- 
ture material furnishes an excellent springboard 
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for a discussion of what the Church can do to meet 
the problem of alcoholic beverages. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The wise men of Israel 
Were teachers of youth 
Put teachings of prophets in attractive form 
Felt wisdom to be true guide of life 
Tended to identify religion and wisdom 
Addressed themselves to individuals rather 
than nations 
Dealt with everyday problems 
Emphasized moral self-discipline 
. Dominated by self-interest 
B. The book of Proverbs 

1. Consists of eight different collections 

2. Assumes righteous and wicked accorded 

their just deserts 

C. The book of Ecclesiastes 

1. Reports quest to find meaning in life 

2. Cynical in outlook 

3. Denies that righteous and wicked receive 

just deserts 

4. Editorial additions made 
D. The alcohol problem today 

1. Extent of it 

2. Reasons for it 

3. What the Church can do 
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Begin the period by noting Kraft’s statement 
(“Biblical Background”) that “from the days of 
Solomon on, every Jerusalem king had a school of 
wise men who, as in ancient Egypt, taught the 
princes and were active in the life of the city.” 

Note also the comments in “We Need Wisdom” 
(Wesley Quarterly) that the wise men were a 
group set apart from others, and that eastern peo- 
ples went to them for (1) interpretation of their 
dreams, (2) the solving of their enigmas, and (3) 
for guidance in their tribal affairs. 

Call attention to the characteristics of these men 
and their writings, as listed in the lesson outline. 
Bewer reminds us that the wise men or sages of 
Israel put many of the teachings of the prophets into 
language that was unforgettable and contemporary. 
In an age of growing legalism they made a real 
contribution by insisting that the true guide for 
life should be wisdom. They felt, furthermore, that 
if wisdom was to be trustworthy, God must be in 
it. As Proverbs 1:7 says, “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of knowledge.” (Also see Proverbs 
9:10.) It should be noted, also, that these wise men 
addressed themselves to individuals rather than to 
nations. Furthermore, there is the tacit assumption 
that wisdom is universal, not limited to the Jews. 

The writings of these wise men are interesting 
because they deal with the whole range of life, and 
the everyday problems that everyone meets. You 
may want to let class members indicate some of the 
problems that are dealt with in the book of Proverbs. 

The wise men placed considerable stress upon 
moral self-discipline, and were fond of contrasting 
two ways of life, such as wisdom versus foolishness, 
righteousness versus wickedness, and industry ver- 
sus laziness. (See Kraft, “Biblical Background.’’) 
At the same time, they were essentially selfish and 
dominated by self-interest. As Bewer reminds us, 
they do not recommend goodness for its own sake. 


One is to be good because of the happiness that it 
will bring him. If the welfare of others is to be con- 
sidered, it is because of the reward that one will 
receive. Kraft calls attention to this same utili- 
tarian emphasis in these writings, and you may 
want to read his paragraph that contains this em- 
phasis. In one sense, we could almost consider these 
writings to be the forerunner of that contemporary 
viewpoint that places so much stress upon winning 
friends and influencing people! 

With this background, give a bit more detailed 
consideration to the book of Proverbs. As “Lesson 
Notes,” Wesley Quarterly, says, it is of composite 
authorship. There are at least eight different col- 
lections by different writers that date from different 
times. Tradition credits many of these writings to 
Solomon, although there were many that were the 
creation of other “wise men.” For example, Pro- 
verbs 30 begins with the phrase. “The words of 
Augur...” and Proverbs 31:1 reads, “The words 
of King Lemuel... .” 

It should be noted that. in the book of Proverbs, 
it is assumed that the righteous and the wicked will 
be rewarded according to their deserts. This idea 
was challenged both by Job and the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. They felt that evidence did not sup- 
port this contention. Kraft reminds us that the 
original portion of Ecclesiastes is the report of a 
skeptical, wealthy layman’s quest into the meaning 
and value of various aspects of life. He is not will- 
ing to trust the judgment of others; he must find 
out for himself. At this time read Ecclesiastes 
2:1-11.' As a result of his experiences, Ecclesiastes 
became cynical. “All is vanity,” he felt. Later an 
editor of the book, hoping to combat this cynicism, 
writes: “Fear God, and keep his commandments; for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God will bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 

What can the Church do to meet the challenge of 
beverage alcohol in our day? Read the passages 
from Proverbs as an introduction to this topic. 
Seifert’s article (Adult Student) and “Do Not Sleep 
Now” and “We Need Wisdom,” (Wesley Quarterly) 
will be especially helpful. A brief outline follows: 


1. The problem of alcoholic beverages 

a. More deaths from alcoholism than from any 
disease 

b. Cost, direct and indirect, amounts to more 

’ than total expenditure for all types of edu- 
cation, libraries, churches, Red Cross, pub- 
lic health, and veterans’ pensions 

c. Fifty-four per cent of population over 16 
drink. Only three out of ten are total ab- 
stainers 

d. Personal and social results of drinking 


2. Why do men drink? 
1. Physiological compulsion 
2. Personal pleasure 
3. Crowd pressure 
4. For escape 


3. What can the Church and Christians do? 
1. Overcome their apathy 

2. Minister to victims of alcohol 

3. Improve education for abstinence 
Seek social controls of alcohol 

Eliminate evils which drive men to drink 
Show other ways of getting satisfactions 
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Oct. 3: BODY, MIND, AND SPI 


If a course is worth discussing, then it cer 
deserves adequate preparation. This means a 
of time should be set aside, preferably whe 
teacher is not too weary and when interru| 
can be kept to a minimum. 


Assemble such materials as may be needed. ' 
will include a Bible, the current copy of Aduli 
dent, reference books, a notebook of conve 
size, about ten or twelve narrow (1x3) sli 
paper, and a pencil. 

With closed eyes and bowed head ask God’s 
and guidance, praying particularly for thos 
casional insights which enable us to illumin 
discussion in an unforgettable way. In this 
prayer remember those who are to be taught a: 
as the world in which they will serve. 


Next, read over thoughtfully Dr. Wise’s lesso: 
terial as it appears in Adult Student, notin; 
scriptural references separately on the sli; 
paper. Locate the verses in your Bible, re: 
them carefully and being attentive to any parti 
meaning they may convey to you personally. 
these ideas down on the reference slips whicl 
now be inserted in the appropriate places in 
Bible. Look over as many of the reference | 
(which Dr. Wise has listed) as you have been 
to obtain, marking with slips of paper any rel« 
passages you may discover. You probably wil 
be able to use them all, but in any case you wi 
well prepared. 

Now study the following outline, rememb« 
that it is a skelton to which additional material 
be added. While copying it into your notebook, : 
to Dr. Wise’s discussions in Adult Student, and 
to the outline such information as will enable 
to present the basic ideas most effectively. 


I. The Christian concept of the human bod 
the Temple of the Lord 

II. The relationship of body, mind, and spir 
scientific thought today 


III. Two essentials for health 
A. Unity 
B. Individuality 
IV. Some practical applications of the body-1r 


spirit approach 
V. Summary 


Try to budget your time so that equal time i 
loted each of the five units. If questions mus 
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By Rollin J. Fairbanks 


unanswered, enter them into your notebook for pos- 
sible consideration at the next class session. Do not 
go overtime even if the discussion or presentation 
is going unusually well. It is better to stop too soon 
than too late. If you fail to be punctual, you can 
expect similar laxity from your students. 


Three specific facts should be communicated as 
effectively as possible in this lesson. 


1. Our bodies are created by God. 


2. Our bodies, therefore, are extremely im- 
portant. 


3. Our bodies are inextricably related to our 
minds and spirits. 


Begin each topic by asking opening questions, and 
then seeking cooperatively to find the answers. For 
instance: “How does the Christian faith view man’s 
body? In order to answer this question fully, let 
us recall those incidents in our Lord’s life which had 
something to do with the body and bodily needs.” 
In making the point about the relatedness of the 
human body, you can illustrate by means of a hypo- 
thetical story. An individual has a toothache and 
he feels depressed and discouraged. He “doesn’t 
care.” He ignores a chafing shoe and soon develops 
an infection in his foot. This results in a rising 
temperature which soon causes the unhappy one to 
become so seriously disoriented as to require pre- 
cautionary care. 


The mind and body cannot be separated nor con- 
sidered separately, any more than we can dissect a 
living person. Both constitute the foci of an ellipse 
rather than centers for their respective, independent 
circles. Draw two circles and label the center of 
one, “Mind,” and the center of the other circle, 
“Body.” Then draw an ellipse around both of these 
centers. 


Ask the class to think through the material con- 
sidered in this session and then to suggest a con- 
densed phrasing of some of the salient points. Make 
suggestions only indirectly, such as, “Did we dis- 
cuss the unity of the body?” “What was said about 
the importance of the mind?” 


Oct. 10: ILLNESS AND HEALTH 


Reflect on the theme for this week as you prepare 
your lesson. Assemble materials similar to those 
used last week, adding any which you believe will 
help. Begin your preparation with a brief, informal 
prayer, asking God’s help to distinguish between 
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those questions which can be answered and those 
which cannot. Ask Him to give you the resiliency 
and the humility of an open mind and, above all, 
patience. 

Now turn to Dr. Wise’s excellent material in 
Adult Student, marking such passages as seem par- 
ticularly significant and putting question marks in 
the margin opposite those sections about which you 
are in doubt. Be sure to look up all the Scripture 
references, marking them in your Bible with slips 
of paper as was done for the first discussion. 

Next, open your notebook and read over any 
questions which may have gone unanswered from 
the first session. With the perspective which the 
past week now gives you, do these questions still 
seem relevant? Can you recall who asked them? 
This may be important. Can you remember why 
they were asked? Curiosity? Bewilderment? Hos- 
tility? A desire to talk? Selecting those which still 
seem to deserve time and comment (and these should 
not be just the “easy” or “simple” ones!), plan 
your answers carefully, possibly making some notes 
to help you when you get to class. 

Again, only a limited outline is presented here. 
It consists of the trunk and a few limbs, so to 
speak. It is up to you to make it meet your needs 
by adding branches and leaves. Do this as you copy 
the outline into your notebook, drawing of course 
from Dr. Wise’s material. Employ the Socratic 
method of asking questions of yourself as well as of 
your students. 


I. Questions from previous class session 


II. Health not the absence of disease 
A. Illness is disintegration 
B. Health is integration 
C. Health is wholeness 


III. Illness makes us think 
A. Causes of illness 
B. Problem of evil (‘““Why has this happened 
to me?’’) 
C. Future plans (i.e., “mending fences’’) 
D. Illness need not be merely destructive; 
some good can emerge 


IV. Relationship of religion to health 

A. Unhealthy religion makes for illness 

B. Healthy religion can: 
1. Help us get well 
2. Enable us to adjust to our illness 
3. Prepare us for terminal illness 

C. Healthy religion does not guarantee 
health 


Divide your class time into five equal units of time, 
and mark on your outline the actual time (i.e., 
10:10, etc.) each unit should be tackled. It may be 
that you will not need much time for leftover 
questions. In such case you can proceed immediately 
with the next topic. 

There are three major points to be clarified in this 
lesson: (1) Health is not an accident but rather 
something that is earned. (2) Religion does not 
guarantee health. (3) Integration, nevertheless, 
makes for health. These should appear (or re- 
appear) in the summary and be incorporated into the 
latter as it is copied into the students’ notebooks. 

Probably the most familiar subject which can be 
used for illustrative purposes is the automobile. 
The malfunctioning or failure of one part affects the 


total usefulness of the machine. Ignition, for in- 
stance, whether it be the distributor, spark plugs or 
wiring, is essential if the motor is to be used. A 
perfect ignition system is futile or of no avail if the 
carburetor does not provide proper fuel injection. 
Mechanical defects such as broken parts, burned out 
bearings, cracked cylinders may prove equally 
troublesome. Even tires are essential. Not only 
must all of these parts be functioning satisfactorily 
but they also must be connected together, made one, 
if the car is to run. We human beings also need to 
be one, to be integrated, if we are to function as 
God intended we should. “If your eye is sound, your 
whole body will be full of light.” 

Have the students make two parallel lists in their 
notebooks of those factors which make for health 
and those which make for illness. If “health” is done 
first, it will soon become apparent that in most cases 
the “opposites” of those items already listed are the 
ones that make for illness. For example: 


Health Illness 
proper diet improper diet 
regular habits irregular habits 


recreation inactivity 
reasonable caution carelessness 
temperance excesses 


Suggest to the students something like this: 
“Rather than rely too much on our memories, let’s 
write down in our notebooks some of the more 
salient points or basic truths we have discovered 
today. Let’s keep them short and yet meaningful. 
What should be the first one?” If necessary, resort 
to the method mentioned in the summary of last 
week’s lesson plan, of suggesting indirectly some 
of the more important ideas. Be prompt to praise 
any helpful suggestions which come from the stu- 
dents. Never “tell” them in the dogmatic sense, 
but rather “ask” in the speculative sense. 


Oct. 17: FEAR AND FAITH 


The recent tragic war taught us much about fear 
but ironically we still know too little about faith. 
Dr. Wise has arranged these two subjects as the 
theme for this week’s lesson—and the order has 
been wisely chosen. 

Assemble once again your materials. Possibly 
by now you have acquired a large Manila envelope 
or a portfolio in which to keep these things. It 
should save much time if they can be kept in one 
place. Scan the Bible passages, noting on slips of 
paper any ideas or insights which may occur to 
you while reading these references. 

Perhaps your preparatory prayer is becoming a 
habit. It is surprising how natural a prayer can 
seem, once you have begun such a devotional pattern. 
Ask God that you may teach yourself, as you teach 
others. Pray for the necessary discipline to listen 
and the helpful compassion that enables you to 
share the feelings of others. It may be that this 
lesson will dislodge some personal emotions, some 
secret fears. We must be prepared to deal with them 
sympathetically and constructively. 

Perhaps the best preparation one can possibly 
make for this lesson is to read carefully and thought- 
fully the material in Adult Student. 
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Do not forget to check over your noteb« 
any leftover questions from last week. Try 
construct the circumstances which possibly 
them to be asked. If there are no questions 
One final word of preparation: remember tha 
are often difficult to admit and that faith is « 
to explain. 

These outlines should serve as road m: 
guides, rather than patterns which must be f¢ 
closely. Don’t serve them too rigidly nor 
them completely. Add to them and they |! 
yours. 


I. Questions from previous class session 


II. Aspects of fear 
A. Known to all of us 
B. Its protective function 
1. The physiology of fear 
C. Anxiety 
1. A reaction to a threat to self 
2. Threat often unidentifiable 
3. Results in repressions 
4. Thrives on the absence of suf 
faith 
III. Faith 
A. Definition 
B. Grows out of a sense of proportio! 
C. Cohesive (anxiety is destructive) 


Although there are three major divisions i 
outline, the class time should not be equally d 
because of the amount of material to be covers 
the probable resultant discussion. Parts II a1 
obviously will require the bulk of the available 
with Part II possibly having even more tha 
Again, it helps to note on the margin of the o 
(after it is completed and copied into your 
book) some kind of a time schedule. 

The purpose of this lesson can be summ« 
quite succinctly: it is to understand both fea 
faith and their relationship to each other. 

As the outline indicates, our first point is 
fear is known to all of us. In the past it has 
erroneously assumed that only cowards were af 
This has made for a tremendous amount of 
dishonesty and resultant repressions. The r 
tragic war has done much to remove the st 
attached to fear by teaching us all that it is per! 
normal to be afraid. (This foregoing materia 
be more effectively transmitted via the mediu 
discussion rather than simply telling them.) 

Fear is the result of an automatic signal sy 
with which God has endowed every human b 
It is the red light or the warning bell that tel 
when our physical safety is endangered. Di: 
this by asking students to share experiences \ 
they were truly frightened. Out of such a di: 
sion will come comments on physical sensations 
as: “his eyes became very large,” “my heart jur 
into my mouth,” “I was cold with fear,” “chills 
up and down my back,” and “she turned wh 
These will lead naturally into a discussion of 
physiology of fear. Similar physical change 
animals and birds might also be noted, particu 
the tendency to appear larger, the curled lip of 
dog, and so forth. 

Anxiety is the real troublemaker and not 
Anxiety is that uncomfortableness, that fearful: 
that worry which comes from a threat to sel 
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III Rollin J. Fairbanks, Protestant chaplain at the Massa- 
ne, chusetts General Hospital, is executive director of the 


II. Institute of Pastoral Care, an educational foundation 
ne which provides clinical pastoral training for theological 
te- students and clergy. A member of the National Com- 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, Mr. Fairbanks is assistant 

professor in practical theology and director of field 
up work at the Episcopal Theological School, and lecturer 
nd in practical theology at Harvard Divinity School. 


at 
en self-esteem, a threat which is often rooted in a long- 
d. repressed and “forgotten” fear. It can be likened to 


er a fire which was smothered and thereby driven 
nt underground. There it continues to burn, breaking 
na out on the surface at unpredictable places where it 
ly is often incorrectly diagnosed as a new fire. Such a 
ill problem calls for a specialist who is trained and 
of skilled in handling “hidden,” “underground,” or 
subconscious problems. 

m Any person whose self is readily threatened has 
g. probably put that self at the center of his life and 
18 hence has become self-centered rather than God- 
ss centered. Such a person is particularly susceptible 
n to anxiety. . 

s- The remainder of the lesson can be presented in 
oh a similar sharing procedure, allowing your informal 
od presentations to be ventilated and illustrated by con- 
n tributions from the students yet at the same time 
retaining control of the discussion so that it can- 
1e not be manipulated. Do not take knowledge about 
faith for granted. 

Summarize the class session by asking, ““What are 
the high points of today’s lesson?” Suggest that 
they be kept to a minimum and characterized by 
brevity. In guiding this summarization refer (your- 
s, self) to the goals. Avoid “squeezing” all meaning 
r from the findings just for the sake of brevity. 
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Oct. 24: GUILT AND’ 
FORGIVENESS 


If last week’s subject seems to tread on personal 
matters, then our theme this week is even more 
likely to stir up inner problems. This, of course, is 
not the goal of the discussion but rather a possible 
by-product. With this in mind, however, turn next 
to prayer, leaving your materials unsorted for the 
time being. Ask God for that sense of proportion 
which can come only from him, that you may serve 
as a true prism through which his light is passed 
to others. Ask God to keep you ever mindful not 
only that you are teaching persons rather than 
merely subject matter, but also that true teachers 
are always learners. 

Your materials will be about the same as for 
preceding lessons. It may be that you will have 
some favorite Scripture passage to add to those 
references already provided by Dr. Wise. If time 
permits, you may find Lloyd Douglas’ Forgive Us 
Our Trespasses relevant. Of course it is a novel but 
the power of forgiveness is skillfully revealed in 
narrative form. 

In reading over the lesson material as provided 
in Adult Student, give particular attention to the 
“Questions for Study and Discussion” in Section I. 


I. Questions from previous class session 


II. Guil 
. Not always recognized 
. It makes for divisiveness 
It blocks clear thinking 
. It constricts, inhibits the body 
1. Paralysis 
2. Constipation 
E. It sometimes makes us aggressive 
1. We project our guilt into others and 
then blame them. 
F. It sometimes causes us to withdraw 
1. Suicide 
G. It may require special, skilled treatment 
1. Psychotherapy 
2. Shock treatment 


III. Forgiveness—the Christian hope 
A. We must want to be forgiven 
1. Some people prefer guilt 
(masochism) 
B. Forgiveness offers release 
1. Confession 
2. Penance 
3. Restoration of relationships 
C. Christian concept of God as a loving, 
forgiving Father 
D. To seek forgiveness is an act of faith 


YAW > 


The outline itself indicates that the bulk of the 
class time should be devoted to Section II. Do not, 
however, neglect the more positive side of the lesson, 
Section III. Budget your time carefully so that the 
summary need not be rushed and also so that at 
least some time can be given to the discussion of 
questions which have been held over from last 
week’s session. 

There are two primary objectives in this lesson. 
The first is to understand what guilt can do to an 


individual, its various manifestations in both the 
person’s health and his social or interpersonal rela- 
tions. The second goal is to learn how guilt is dealt 
with from the Christian point of view. 

After dealing with such held-over questions as 
can be dealt with in the period of time set aside 
for such purpose, open the discussion by pointing 
out that guilt (“which is one of the topics for 
today”) is not always readily recognized. Because 
our day-to-day ethics have become so diluted in re- 
cent years by the pressures of expediency, people 
are not always as conscious of guilt as religious 
leaders sometimes assume. Much guilt is not recog- 
nized as such but rather identified as seclusiveness, 
nervousness, worry, anxiety, fretfulness, restless- 
ness, or depression. 

Point out that these symptoms suggest what guilt 
can do to us—viz., create an estrangement on both 
the social level and also in terms of our own physi- 
ology. To “tighten up inside,” to “cringe within,” 
to have one’s “stomach tied in knots” are all illustra- 
tive of how guilt can begin to sabotage our health. 
The psychological mechanism known as “projection” 
will interest the students. It is an unconscious de- 
vice whereby we project our feelings into others. 
Show how this works out in regard to guilt. Explain 
that we sometimes punish ourselves in a very round- 
about and painless fashion! We _ unconsciously 
“cover up” our own guilt feelings by projecting 
them into another or others whom we then proceed 
to penalize in one form or another. We may act ag- 
gressively, criticizing them severely, lightening our 
own conscience by darkening theirs! 

The futility of withdrawal as an escape should be 
brought out, as well as the need for exceptionally 
skilled help (psychiatrists) in the more deeply- 
rooted, stubborn, morbid cases. Sometimes the guilt 
is over hallucinations or imaginary “crimes.” These 
constitute medical problems. While suicide may be 
mentioned, remember that, particularly for the 
adolescent, it is often associated with guilt feelings 
over such things as masturbation and other sexual 
problems. Because of the morbid appeal of suicide, 
your students may want to dwell on this phase of 
guilt longer than is therapeutically and educationally 
desirable. 

What is forgiveness? What does it mean? Will 
it erase our mistakes or “undo” what “we ought not 
to have done?” Our chief goal here will probably be 
to move, in our discussion, toward the matter of 
restored relationships. One writer has pointed out 
that to forgive is not to overlook nor to condone 
the past, but also so to deal with it that friendship is 
restored. And, he says, this can only be the work of 
the injured one by taking pains to show that his own 
friendship remains unbroken. Can God forgive all 
sins or are some unforgivable? The answer, of 
course, rests with our concept of God. Christ teaches 
us that He is a loving, patient, compassionate Father 
who yearns for us regardless of what we have done. 
Often one of the rewards of forgiveness is a new 
faith. 

It will be difficult to glean basic truths from such 
a full and concentrated lesson. But it should prove 
interesting to find out just what your students have 
retained. Keeping the objectives of the lesson in 
mind, ask them, therefore, to suggest items which 
might constitute an adequate summary. 
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Oct. 31: HATE AND LOVE 


“Love and Hate.” What strong feelings the 
simple but “loaded” words can conjure! Ho 
one best prepare to teach this lesson? Ths 
preceding assignments have dealt primarily 
what our feelings do to our selves. One canno 
however, nor hate unless there be an object or 7 
for such a feeling—and usually it is a person. 
and Hate” therefore are bound to involve o 
so your preparation might well begin with tha 
in mind. 

Your materials will have become largely star 
ized except for such additional references a 
have been able to add. Love Against Hate by 
A. Menninger, M.D., is admittedly a very pr: 
tive book but at least the first chapter is partic 
relevant to your topic this week.’ Your past 
your local library may have it. 

Let your prayer include those who arouse 
two, basic yet opposing feelings within you. 
for God’s grace that understanding may cor 
you and through you to others. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Unanswered questions 


II. Origins of love and hate 
A. Love is acquired 
B. Hate usually results from frustra 


III. Kinds of love 
A. Possessive love 
B. “Puppy love” or infatuation 


C. Mature love 


IV. Kinds of hostility 
A. Negative or opposing attitude 
toward germs and weeds 


1. Rational 
2. Controllable 
B. Hate 


1. Irrational 
2. Often difficult to control 


V. Christian concept of love 
A. Often exaggerated, unreal 
1. There is a place for hate 
B. The objects of love and hate are 
portant 
C. We must distinguish between sin 
the sinner 


VI. People need to be released for love 
A. Resentment, a stumbling block 
1. Futility of an-eye-for-an-eye soll 


Although this is probably longer than prece 
outlines, it need not necessarily crowd you for t 
Parts I and II can be covered in a relatively | 
time. Parts III and IV, however, should be discu 
thoroughly by and with the students. Parts V, 
and a summary can be presented largely by 
Make a time schedule, nevertheless, and follo 
carefully. 

To understand the nature and varied form: 
love and hate should be your first objective. 
second goal should be to relate these facts to 
Christian concept of love. 





Love Against Hate, by Karl A. Menninger; Harcourt; Brace 
Co.; 1942; $3.75. 
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Open your remarks by pointing out that love is 
something we learn. The child is first the recipient 
of affection and then responds. It often grows out 
of “caring” in the sense of serving. The puppy that 
is fed and petted by its master soon becomes de- 
voted to him. Someone has facetiously said that 
“it is easier to love the person you live with, than 
to live with the person you love.” Actually love does 
often emerge from sharing. To illustrate how hate 
arises tell about a little boy who is going shopping 
with his mother. This “expedition” makes him feel 
very grown-up. As he starts to cross the street, his 
mother grasps his sleeve. Since he had hoped to 
march across by himself, he resents this restraint, 
becomes furious, and possibly kicks his mother in 
the shins! His resentment is the product of his 
frustration. 

The class will probably be quite ready to cite 
situations illustrating possessive love. This should 
make for a lively discussion. Is true love ever pos- 
sessive? Does being loved impose self-accepted limi- 
tations? Be sure to point out that “puppy love” is 
usually very unrealistic in that liabilities in a per- 
son are never recognized ner admitted. All is “sweet- 
ness and light.” 

The distinction between hostility and hate is 
important. So often even hostility is outlawed by 
naive, religiously-minded people as being contrary 
to God’s will. Yet the ever-present evil in the world 
must be resisted. To distinguish between sin and 
the sinner is in many ways the mark of a mature 
Christian. Too often we unintentionally throw the 
baby out with the bath! A blanket condemnation 
is always less complicated than attempting to sort 
people from what they do. Can you ever completely 
so extricate them? 

Finally, the greatest obstacle to love is the absence 
of adequate, healthy, living space within our per- 
sonalities. We need to “clean house,” purge our- 
selves of lesser loyalties, and thereby be released 
for love. 

Perhaps one of the important points to glean from 
the lesson is the phenomenon of ambivalence—that 
we can love and hate the same person. Second, the 
object or recipient of these emotions indicates a 
great deal about the relevance of the feeling itself. 
Other basic ideas will have occurred to you and 
to your class. 
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THE DISCUSSIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


Learning for Life discussions on “Christian Faith 
and Health” will be continued during November. 
The topics for the four Sundays will be: 


November 7: The Need for Relaxation 
November 14: Worship and Health 
November 21: Service and Health 
November 28: Belief and Health 


The discussion plans for the November sessions 
will also be prepared by Dr. Fairbanks. Dr. Carroll 
A. Wise will write the materials for Adult Student. 

During December the Learning for Life discus- 
sion topic will be “The United States: 48 Plus.” 
Harrison §8. Elliott, well-known leader in discussion 
technique, will prepare the guidance for leaders. 
The discussions will be centered around the prob- 
lems of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Panama. 


Learning for Life Discussions 

















Forum Suggestions 


This month we begin a new venture in forum dis- 
cussion. Each month Adult Student will carry, on 
one page, a description of two problem situations 
such as all of us find ourselves facing nowadays: 
In ADULT TEACHER you will find some suggestions 
for the leader of a forum discussion group. 

Each month in ADULT TEACHER we shall try to 
suggest briefly some of the considerations that an 
earnest Christian would want to weigh while he 
thinks his way to a decision. Take, for example, 
the first situation described in this month’s Adult 
Student. Norman Sanders, who, of course is no 
particular living individual, and might, therefore, 
just as well be you or I, is urged to join with others 
in the office where he works, in a “betting pool.” As 
is suggested in Adult Student most of us would 
probably agree that, for a sincere Christian, to 
gamble would be wrong. Or would we all agree? 
Would we want to qualify our statement at some 
points? Would we find ourselves in the same kind 
of quandary which Norman faced? Perhaps we had 
better take a little time to think about just what it 
is in the practice of gambling that offends the 
Christian ideal. 

There is the matter of getting something for 
nothing. Does a Christian recognize an obligation 
to give value for value received? Ought we to feel 
shamed and disturbed at taking something for which 
we have made no comparable return? There is the 
fact that, when men gamble, those who do win gather 
their winnings at the expense of others’ losses. Can 
a Christian, with a clear conscience “feather his own 
nest” at the expense of his neighbor? 

There is something about gambling that seems 
subtly yet insistently to operate to the weakening 
and breaking down of ideals. Have you noticed how 
the itch to get something for nothing grows upon 
one? Betting nickels and dimes will not bankrupt 
anyone. But nickels and dimes grow into dollars 
and fives and tens. 

There is something, too, in the very essence of 
sportsmanship that is involved. When we begin to 
post bets on an athletic contest already we are 
beginning to exploit one of the fine wholesome values 
of living in order to extract a bit of selfish profit. 
There is something about the pitting of their 
strength, their skill, and their endurance against 
each other of two well-matched teams that stirs us 
to the depths. A victory in that kind of contest wins 
our accolade of honor and applause. The Greeks 
recognized the essential worth of the contest by 
crowning the victor with a laurel wreath. To put 
all this upon the counter in a gambling venture sets 
up a distorted standard of values. 

Before the discussion gets too far under way, 


challenge the group to define, in their own words 
the Christian standard by which they should make 
their decision. As each suggestion of what one 
should do is proposed, make sure that the group sets 
the proposal alongside the standard for critical 
examination. Do not let them lose sight of the major 
premise. Whatever you do, you choose to do it 
because, according to your best judgment, it is what 
a Christian should do. 
I 

Ever since Cain started out to plow up the sod 
and plant a crop and Abel chose to lead a flock of 
sheep to pasture, society has had its traffic problems. 
As long as two men walk down the same road there 
must be rules of the road. And as long as we con- 
tinue to cherish a certain kind of ingrown human 
perversity and stubbornness, someone representing 
the voice and authority of the community must 
stand ready to step in when two travelers meet face 
to face and neither appears willing to step to one 
side, and insist that rules of the road be observed. 

Most of the time we go about our business with 
never a thought for traffic officers or traffic courts. 
It is of the essence of a democratic idea of society 
that each man is expected to govern himself. He 
makes himself familiar with the rules of the road. 
And, as far as he understands the rules, he keeps 
them “for conscience sake’’—because he values his 
own inner self-respect, and because he knows that 
that is the only way in which neighbors can live 
together. 

This might be a profitable direction in which to 
point the discussion of our attitude toward traffic 
laws. Most of us will, true enough, observe the law 
when we suspect that there may be an officer watch- 
ing the intersection. We have a wholesome respect 
for the courts and the penalties that they exact when 
we transgress the law. But nobody ever feels very 
happy about paying a traffic fine. It is an essential 
element in the Christian outlook upon life that we 
move on beyond the reign of law and out into the 
realm of grace. We do right, not because someone 
tells us we must. We do right because that is the 
thing that gives us the deepest delight. 

Before the discussion is over, some attention 
should be given to the reasons that lie back of most 
of the common traffic rules. If we understand why 
we are asked to follow a certain rule, it often helps 
change our whole attitude toward its observance. 
It will be strange if the group, once launched 
upon the discussion of this question, does not give 
some consideration to the spirit and practice of the 
law enforcement officers of your community. Is the 
enforcement of traffic rules reasonably consistent? 
or is it spasmodic and erratic? Do officers and courts 
generally treat all citizens alike, or do they play 
political favorites? Are traffic officers generally 
courteous and considerate, or do they tend to treat 
everyone they meet like a criminal? The discussion 
might very well turn toward such questions as, How 
can this group of young adults cooperate with the 
public officials of the community in seeking im- 
proved traffic rules and better observance in the 
practice of the people? What kind of changes in 
the traffic rules now in force would you recommend ? 
Throughout the whole discussion, however, you 
should hold the group to the primary problem of 
bringing our habit and practice up for critical ex- 
amination in the light of the Christian ideal. 

—Charles E. Schofield. 
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